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The Night-Rider's Daughter 



CHAPTER I. 



THE SHADOW OF COMING EVENTS. 

"The Great Master's Garden of weird fantas- 
tic beauties; Nature's maze and labyrinth of 
never-ending wonders; a modern Eden of lux- 
uriant vegetation and myriad forms of bird and 
fish life, and for a century the paradise of 
sportsmen — such is Eeelfoot Lake." 

Great giants of the forest line her shores on 
either side, poplars and oaks, cypress and 
beeches towering majestically above the reeds 
and the lily pads. Bending willows line the 
lake's edge, and there are the rushes, the saw- 
grass with its knife-like teeth- growing all up 
and down the strange bewildering stretch of 
desolate-looking waters. They grow in great 
banks, thick and impenetrable, six and eight 
feet tall. Beyond the rushes are the never- 
ending fields of the lily pads, or jonquapins, 
flourishing as the green bay tree in summer, 

(9) 
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then bending to the withering touch of autumn's 
frost, sinking to the surface, there to rest a 
while and flap the water in the gale, then set- 
tling to the bottom, leaving no trace of the 
brief life they have lived. 

Beyond the lilies the ghost of a once primeval 
forest rises out of the dark shadows of the lake 
and rears its spectral heads aloft ; great, frown- 
ing, blackened, gnarled and rugged trunks and 
stumps that suggest having passed through 
some terrible forest fire until they broke in 
twain and then sunk to the bottom of the lake. 
There is mile after mile of this great phantom 
forest, shadowy, gloomy, ghost-like. About the 
base of the gnarled trunks the waters lash and 
curl in white-capped waves, then recede, get f 

another start, and come again. Through the 
storms of a century this silent, leafless, spook- 
like forest has withstood the pounding of the 
waves, and the winds that sweep up and down 
and across the lake. 

Beneath the surface of the clear water can be 
seen the moss-covered bottom of varying depth 
and contour, the hiding place of millions of 
fish. Cypress knees protrude here and there 
above the surface, and as one traverses the lily- 
pads, startled bass, crapple and sun-fish dart to 
cover and safety. Along the edges of the open 
water big game fish can be seen scurrying for 
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the shadow water under the covering of moss 
and green scum fringing the lake at the rushes. 
High overhead mayhap the "honk" of wild 
geese is heard as they wing their way to some 
wheatfleld. A flock of ducks whizzes by bound 
for some favorite feeding ground of mule foot, 
jonquapin, or smartweed. Up the lake a great 
flock of long-necked birds, cormorants or water- 
turkeys, is often seen, led by two or three wild 
ducks. Wheeling high overhead is a great fish- 
eagle, the white spots in his wings flashing in 
the sunlight. Over on a dead limb sits a king- 
fisher, hammering away, trying to kill a skip- 
jack he has just captured. 

The visitor must needs pinch himself to be 
sure it is not a dream — ^to be sure that this is a 
real place, and that he and others are really 
there. 

Such is Eeelf oot Lake. History and tradition 
tell us that this wonderful body of water was 
the result of a seisfnic or earthquake disturb- 
ance which took place on the 11th of December, 
1812.. A Mrs. Eliza Bryan, who lived there, 
wrote a letter to Lorenzo Dow, the great cos- 
mopolitan preacher, describing the awful catas- 
trophe. On the seventh of January there was 
another terrible earthquake, which made great 
upheavals of the ground that transformed a 
forest into a lake and sunk beneath the water a 
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stretch of country thirty miles long and from i 

two to ten miles wide. Many islands, points, 1 

arms and bayous were formed about the lake. 
"The earthquake was accompanied by a flood," 
says the historian, "and the trees were split in 
the midst and lashed one with another, visible \ 

over great tracts of country in every direction I 

and in every angle to the earth and horizon." 
Those same gaunt tree trunks are still there, I 

and are testimony and corroboration of the 
historian and of tradition concerning Keelfoot i 

Lake. ■ 

Walnut Log, the noted shooting lodge and } 

[ hostelry, is away up on the northeast part of 
the lake, some three or four miles from the 
Kentucky line. Here the lake is not over two 
miles wide. The hotel is more commonly desig- 
nated "The Log," and good shooting and good 
fishing are obtainable in less than a mile from 
this rendezvous of duck shooters. Another 
noted point, some ten miles or more lower down, 
is Samburg, where the lake is very wide and in 
some places very deep. The bulk of the fishing 
is done in the Samburg country. The hunting 
lodge got its name from the fact that many 
years ago the Bayou Du Chien that is parallel 
to the lake and immediately to the left of the 
hotel was crossed by an old fallen walnut log; 
in those days the bottoms around the lake con- 
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tained large quantities of walnut trees; much 
of the timber submerged by seismic disturbances 
that resulted in the formation of the lake in 
the early part of the last century was of walnut, 
though the larger part was cypress. The hotel 
is built on inmiense cypress logs, to which the 
structure is securely fastened by heavy chains 
and other moorings. It is built on the logs so 
that it floats in the time of high water, which 
used to be a frequent occurrence when the 
Mississippi, five miles to the west, overflowed 
the section. It is said that it was no uncom- 
mon thing for the lake to rise sixteen feet above 
its customary level. However, a levee has been 
built, and the big river no longer overflows the 
lake, which makes it all the better for duck 
shooting. "The Log" is a one-story frame 
building, with eight rooms in a row, each front- 
ing on one long porch. The dining-room and 
kitchen are to the rear, a small, detached, one- 
story frame building, and is reached by walking 
through mine host's office, where the hunters 
gather after nightfall around the big stove to 
recount the incidents of many an eventful day. 
Over beyond the cypress grove is the store, the 
path leading to it being an old fish net which 
has been there a quarter of a century. A drive 
of twenty-three miles from the railroad brings 
one to The Log. The road winds through a 
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heavy beech woodland, the autumn tints of 
gold, brown and red making a leafy canopy 
and a soft carpet under foot, at once delight- 
fully attractive.* 

Half a mile from the lake one October morn- 
ing — it was the nineteenth — ^in 1908, a horse 
stood hitched to a zigzag rail fence in front of 
a log cabin containing two rooms. A little 
girl of ten years, dressed in a blue calico skirt, 
a white waist, and wearing a black straw hat, 
walked up and down the path from the cabin 
door to the gate in the autumn sunshine, calling 
at intervals : 

"Come on, pappy." 

For two weeks she had looked forward to this 
day with the liveliest anticipations, and she 
was so anxious to be going that she gave no 
heed to the bees buzzing about a cluster of wild 
purple asters growing in a comer of the fence, 
or to the call of the red birds chattering on the 
comb of the cabin. A bull terrier lay on the 
grass near the gate, watching the door of the 
cabin. Directly a man appeared in the door, 
and the child ran to him laughing gleefully; 
the dog followed, giving vent to short, joyous 
V barks. A woman with a careworn, anxious 
face came to the door. She caught him by the 
arm and looked up pleadingly into his face, 
saying : 

*Mr. MarshaU Morgan. 
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"Dick, don't stay till night ; come back before 
dark." 

"I'll shore do that, Calline," he replied. "I'll 
have to come back, 'cause I've got the kid with 
me ; these here fall nights is cold, an' I mustn't 
keep her out way into the night." 

"No, don't, Dick; you know she had a chill 
last week " 

"I know, and I'll bring her home by dark, 
anyhow." 

"Come back by sundown, Dick, with Gracie. 
I'll be so lonesome all day and both of you 
gone." 

He laid a hand gently on his wife's shoulder, 
and his gray eyes lighted with fatherly affection 
as he looked down at the child. 

"Gracie," he said, "I know you are tired 
a-waitin' for pappy." 

"Yes, I am, pappy ; let's go." 

They went slowly along the grassy path to- 
ward the gate, when the woman said : 

"You'll get with Sid Clark an' his gang, I am 
afraid, Dick, an' if you do they'll shore get you 
into trouble. I've heard of their threats about 
what they are goin' to do to the big rich men 
who are tryin' to keep the poor folks around 
here from fishin'." 

Her words threw the man into a rage. He 
clapped his black wool hat, which was under 
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his arm, on his head, and, buttoning up his 
coat, said: 

"Yes, an' somethin's goin' to be done, Calline ; 
my folks an' your'n for nigh onto a hundred 
years back has fished in this lake an' made a 
livin' here. An' they have been a-givin' us 
trouble for twenty-five year, and now they say 
they are a-goin' to take the lake clean away 
from us." 

His deep gray eyes lost their fire and grew 
misty as he added: 

"I don't know what'll become of you and 
Gracie ef they take the lake away from us. I 
ain't got no way of makin' a livin' ef they do 
that." 

"It does look awful hard and unjust and 
mean," said the woman, clinging with both 
labor-hardened hands to his arm, "for rich folks 
as has all that heart could wish to take away 
the lake. But, Dick," imploringly, the tears 
filling her big blue eyes, "you know when they 
burnt them docks and things at Samburg, that 
you was accused of bein' into it, when you was 
down the river with Will Curd and could prove 
it mighty quick on a show-down. I don't 
blame 'em a bit for it — ^poor fellows — ^for it was 
shore hard for 'em to have to sell all their fish 
to one man at his own price — five cents a pound 
for fine game they'd worked so hard all night 
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to ketch, and th^i see him turn right 'round 
and sell 'em for three times as much as he'd 
paid them for 'em. It was just too hard ^" 

"Well, I warn't thar, Calline, if some folks 
did say I was ; but I'm like you — I don't blame 
'em. I have been 'ith the night-riders on two 
raids " 

"Don't never go with 'em ag'in, Dick, for me 
and Qracie's sake. Jim Burton's things are 
here, you know, hid up in the loft, an' if more 
trouble comes and they was to search here and 
find 'em, they'd sho' say the things belonged to 
you ^" 

"Well, I wore a borried mask an' things. I 
haven't got none o' my own " 

"I know you havent. I saw Jim Burton yes- 
terday, and he said that he's a-goin' to come and 
get 'em — ^that they were goin' out on a raid 
before long." 

"Pappy, let's be a-goin'," the child said. "We 
won't have no time to stay at Walnut Log if we 
don't get oflf " 

"All right, Gracie. I'll put your shawl on 
the saddle. You'll need it wh^i we come back." 

He folded a brown wool^i shawl on the sad- 
dle, swung himself into it, and his wife set the 
child up behind him on the fat, easy-going mare, 
whose colt cuddled up to her side with a low 
whinny of content. 

2 
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"I'll bring the things — the sugar, the lamp, 
an' so on," he said as they rode away; "an' 
Calline, don't be skeered ef we don't git back 
afore dark. You know it's a good ways — ^flve 
long miles to Walnut Log. We'll have moon- 
shine to come home in ef it's late." 

"Start back in time to get home before dark," 
she called, folding her arms on the fence. 

She watched them until the gorgeous October 
woods hid them from sight, and then went 
back to the cabin, followed by the dog. She 
stood motionless for some moments in the mid- 
dle of the rough, bare floor, and then went to a 
comer of the room and climbed a ladder to the 
loft. In the semi-darkness she groped along, 
scarcely able to stand erect under the comb of 
the roof ;^ then she took down a basket from a 
peg and drew out of it a queer nondescript 
article of dress. It was black, and long enough 
to reach to an ordinary man's knees ; a facing of 
pink stuff ran down the front, and two pink 
stars gleamed on the breast. A knitted pink 
cap was pinned to one sleeve. A many-colored 
mask was tied to the other sleeve. She stood 
looking at it and turning it about for several 
minutes, and then said aloud : 

"I wonder where I can hide these things. 
There is somethin' in the air that somehow tells 
me that trouble is a'comin' " 
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Then her eyes lighted and she nodded her 
head as if approving of some mental decision 
she had reached; she hung the basket on the 
peg, gathered the things into a small bundle, 
and went quickly down the ladder. Then she 
called Straggler in from the doorstep and shut 
and barred both doors. She then got thread, 
needle and ' scissors, and, throwing back the 
comer of the bed, she began to rip open the 
mattress. When this was done, she put the 
queer-looking articles inside of it, and begun 
hastily to sew it up again. 

"If anybody comes," she said, under her 
breath, "I'll just pretend like I ain't here, and, 
Straggler," with a glance at the dog, "you keep 
still." 

She had almost finished her task when she 
heard a horse galloping up the road. The hoofs 
sounded nearer and nearer, and then stopped at 
the gate. A sharp, excited voice — ^the voice of 
a man — called loudly, "Hello ! Hello !" 

She silenced the low growl of the dog with a 
quick slap, and, stealing noiselessly across the 
room, she peeped through a hole bored in one 
of the logs and saw a horseman at the gate. 
She heard him swear, cursing his bad luck, and 
saw him gallop away, taking the road to Wal- 
nut Log. 

"I wonder in my soul what is up," she said. 
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under her breath, going back to the bed and 
resuming her task. 

She gave the last stitches, rearranged the bed, 
and threw open the doors. The dog went to her 
accustomed place on the doorstep, and the 
woman busied herself with some sewing. She 
could hear Bob White calling to his mate down 
among the shumake bushes, heavy with scarlet 
berries in the meadow back of the cabin, and 
from where she sat she saw two squirrels play- 
ing under the big oak outside of the yard fence. 
The earth was resplendent in autunm's vari- 
colored robes, furred and feathered creatures 
were happy; only the human was unhappy, 
here, where the genius of Peace seemed to be 
brooding. Some such thought found its way 
into her heart, and she dropped her work on 
her lap and gazed dreamily out on the scene 
bathed in noontide glory. Hours creep, leadi^- 
footed, to anxious, waiting hearts, and thus 
they crept for her through the long, weary after- 
noon while she sat, dreading she knew not what. 

"I'm so lonesome," she said, wearily, "with 
Dick and Gracie both gone. I'll just run down 
to the lake and fish awhile." 

She threw a faded shawl over her head, took 
a cane with fishing tackle and a small basket 
from behind the ladder, shut the doors, and 
going out of the gate took the road toward 
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Walnut Log, calling to the dog. Out of sight 
of the cabin, a turn in the road brought her in 
view of the fateful lake bom in the throes of an 
earthquake nearly a century ago. The clear 
green waves lapped peacefully against the shore, 
and the breeze sang over the rippling expanse of 
open water which was all unconscious of the 
bitter feelings it had engendered between men. 

Caroline Gaylor sat down on a fallen tree on 
the bank, and threw her freshly baited hook 
into the water. She had never heard of Bums 
nor read "A Dirge," which is an agonized heart 
cry from the world's^ great peasant poet, but 
somewhat of the sad, bitter, but, alas, true 
philosophy that breathes in the poem had found 
lodgment in her soul. 

^^Man's inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousands mourn." 

She had never heard the immortal strain, but 
she had proved by bitter experience its truth, 
and she sat looking out on the water that 
stretched in placid, green ripples before her, 
graesome forebodings gnawing at her heart. 

Far away on the lake was a sportsman in a 
boat with his "pusher" sending decoy ducks 
afloat, and she saw the mallards gathering 
about the decoys to their death. She sat look- 
ing listlessly out on the sheeny surface until 
something tugging at her hook aroused her. 
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This occurred several times, until she had 
caught enough fish ; then she rose, gathered up 
the basket and tackle, and slowly wended her 
way home with heavy steps. She prepared the 
fish for cooking, and then sat down in the door- 
way, into which the westering rays of the sun 
were shining, to watch for the return of her 
husband and child. She saw the sun go down 
behind the woods of russet and scarlet and gold, 
and sat on through the short twilight until the 
stars were glinoimering in the sky, and still they 
had not come. Straggler lay at her feet; she 
put her hand on her head and watched the 
moon's silver lines steal through the forest 
aisles. At length she got up, saying aloud : 

"Maybe by the time I cook the supper they'll 
be here, and they'll shore be hungry." 

Lighting a tallow candle, she went into the 
kitchen, and, kindling a fire, soon prepared the 
meal. Still no sign of them. A nameless fear 
seized her. Something dreadful must have 
happened to keep them out so late. She went 
to the gate and listened long with bated breath 
for the sound of a horse's hoofs, but none came 
through the moonlit silence; she could hear 
only the wind soughing in long, deep breaths 
through the lonely autumn woods; only the 
weird night voices of the under world came to 
her strained ears. She went slowly back to 
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the house, shaking as if with a chill ; she had 
eaten nothing since morning, had felt no need 
of it under the keen mental strain that pos- 
sessed her. The wind had blown out the candle, 
and she groped long in the darkness before she 
found a match and relighted it. She kindled a 
fire in the cavernous fireplace, and the dog laid 
down before it to bask in the warm glow. Then 
she shut and barred the doors, fastened down 
the windows, and threw herself across the bed. 
The moon, now risen above the trees, cast a 
weird radiance through the window, and out 
near the ghost woods of Eeelfoot, an owl was 
hooting. The woman now took no thought of 
time. Minutes were ages of agony to her over- 
wrought consciousness. Suddenly Straggler 
raised her head and gave a quick, low bark. 
With another louder bark she was at the door. 

The woman sat up breathless, listening, but 
heard nothing. But the dog heard, and a few 
moments later she caught the low whinny of 
the colt. She sprang to the door and flung it 
wide. They were coming! The colt was at 
the gate, and the mare with her riders came out 
from the forest shadows into the moonlit space 
before the yard fence. She ran down the path, 
crying : 

"Oh, Dick, what kept you so late? I've died 
a hundred deaths since dark." 
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FOEBBODINGS. 

"Comb, Grade." 

She swung the child to the ground. 

"What kept you, Dick?" 

He rode into the yard, saying: 

"I'll tell you, Calline, when I have fed the 
mare. How about the supper ? We're mighty 
nigh starved." 

"It's been ready a long time," she called, as 
he rode to a hut at the back of the cabin that 
served for a stable. She soon had the meal on 
the table, the trout done to a turn, the com hoe- 
cake and the coffee smoking hot. In her joy 
she had lighted two candles, and she beamed 
upon him as he came in and stopped at a 
wooden block on which stood a tin basin, to 
wash before eating. 

"Did Qracie show you her new dress?" he 
asked, when they were seated. "She picked it 
out herself." 

* Y^es ; she showed it to me as soon as she got 
in the house," said Caroline. "It's just the 
color of blue that suits her, and mighty purty." 

(25) 
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"Well, she sho' had a big time. She seed ever' 
bird an' ever' squir'l an' ever' blossom that was 
on the road 'twixt here an' Walnut Log." 

"There ain't many flowers now," said the 
child. "Only the iron-weed blossoms and the 
yaller, feathery ones a-growin' in the fence cor- 
ners; but they are purty. The squir'ls just 
jumped about and shook their tails and looked 
at me 'ith their black eyes, and a whole flock 
of partridges flew up and scared the mare and 
she run like lightnin', an' the colt went a-flyin' 
up the road " 

"An' you like to 'a' fell off, too," her father 
interrupted. 

"I held on tight to pappy. Oh, I didn't show 
you the blue ribbon I got today, manuny." 

She reached around and put her hand into 
her father's pocket, and drew out a small paper 
package and unwrapped it, when a yard of blue 
ribbon rolled out on the table. 

"That is the very color for your hair, Grade," 
the mother said, her heart in her eyes. 

"Pappy picked it out; good old pappy!" 

She climbed into his lap and put her little 
arms about his neck. A strong arm encircled 
the child's body, and he finished his supper with 
her on his knee. By that time she was nod- 
ding, and while Caroline washed the dishes he 
carried her into the other room, slipped off the 
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waist and skirt, replaced them with a little 
night robe of brown domestic, and tucked her 
in at the foot of the bed. He then replenished 
the fire, and the blaze was dancing merrily up 
the cavernous chimney when his wife came in. 
They drew up the unpainted, rush-bottomed 
chairs, and sat watching the leaping flames, 
silent and thoughtful. The hooting of the 
owl down by the lake in the moonlight came to 
their ears, borne on the wailing October winds. 
She drew her chair closer to him, put an arm 
around his neck, and, laying a hand on his 
knee, said in a low, earnest voice : 
"Tell me all there is to tell, now, Dick." 
"Well, the's a heap to tell, Calline," he said, 
looking straight before him into the fire. "I 
wouldn't git through afore midnight if I tried 
to tell you everything. We got to Walnut Log 
about ten o'clock, an' after me an' the kid got 
done tradin', we eat our snack in the back of 
the store. Then we went to the hotel, an' 
Gracie got to playin' 'ith a little gal thar 'at 
lives in the city. She was thar 'ith her mother 
an' uncle, and they'd never been to the lake 
afore. I left her 'ith the lady and was crossin' 
the road a-goin' towards the lake, when who 

should I come up 'ith but Syd Clark " 

"Oh, Dick," she interposed, "Syd Clark— but 
go on." 
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"Well, he got me to ride toward Samburg 
'ith him, an' as we went he asked me to meet 

'ith the gang tonight at the Big Woods ^^ 

"But you didn't say you would, Dick?" 
"No, I didn't ; but he jest kep' a-arguin' an' 
a-arguin', and said 'at how that the lawyers 
that we had hired to fight our case had turned 
traitor, an' it was found out they'd been a-work- 
in' ag'inst us fur some time and had theirselves 
bought up some of the lake holdin's with the 
money 'at we'd paid 'em. I heerd somethin' 
like that some time ago, but I didn't hardly 
believe it. But Syd Clark says it's so. An' 
he jest begged me to meet with 'em. He said 
that two of the lawyers was a-comin' to Walnut 
Log tonight or tomorrow night. We was 
a-ridin' along the road tiiat goes to Samburg 
when we met three men that lives in Lake 
County a-goin' to Walnut Log. We rid further 
than I had any idee of, an' so when we got back 
to Walnut Log it was almost dark. Gracie 
was at the door lookin' fur me, and we was 
soon on the road jumpin fur home, fur I knowed 
you'd be skeered." 

The woman looked fearsomely around the 
room on which the fitful fire was throwing gro- 
tesque shadows, and asked in a half -whisper : 
"What'U they do to them lawyers, Dick?" 
"Oh, skeer 'em a little, or maybe give 'em a 
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lick or two ; I told Clark to mind out or trouble 
'ould come o' these carryin's on." 

"Well, Dick," she said, bending down and 
laying her head on his knee, "If you hadn't 'a' 
come home tonight, I'd 'a' died." 

He laid a rough hand caressingly on her dark 
hair, twisted in a soft, heavy coil at the back 
of her neck. 

"Well, Calline, ef Grade hadn't 'a' ben with 
me, I mought 'a' stayed, fur the fishermen jest 
gits it in the neck all the time from them big 
men." 

"Well, I'm main glad Gracie was along to 
bring you back. I saw Mrs. Taylor yesterday, 
an' she was awful worried about Dave. You 
know he goes on all the raids with the night- 
riders. Syd Clark had been there to her house 
an' she heard him say to Dave out in the yard 
a-talkin,' low like, how that them men was done 
gone ag'inst 'em when they thought they were 
their friends, and how that it would go hard 
with' em if they ever come down here." 

"Yes; Dave is in it deep," said he. "I 
knowed as how that he's been a-goin' with 'em 
fur six months. I wish't we could carry on our 
fishin' in peace. Sposen' we go to bed, 
Calline ; I'm clean tired out." 

"All right, Dick ; you lay down ; I have got a 
little work I want to finish up." 
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She went to a table which stood near the foot 
of the bed, and took out some little articles of 
clothing. Pausing, she looked down at the 
child and said : 

"Gracie sleeps sound after her ja'nt to Walnut 
Log." 

She bent over and kissed the little sleeper, 
and then, bringing a small stand to the fire, lit 
the candle and sat down to work. Her husband 
was asleep almost as soon as his head touched 
the pillow. She plied her needle for an hour, 
and then put up her work, undressed, and lay 
down beside him. But, nervous and excited, she 
could not sleep, and lay listening to the fitful 
hoot of the owl down by the lake. The moon 
streamed in at the window, making a weird 
light in the low-ceiled cabin. Between the 
ghostly hoots of the owl, she could hear a death- 
watch ticking in the wall, and she lay quite 
still the prey of gloomy forebodings, staring at 
the moon rays, while the calm, measured breath- 
ing of her husband and child sounded softly in 
the room. 

Once a month there was preaching in the 
weather-beaten, unpainted meeting-house four 
miles distant, and she and Grade always went 
when the weather was good. She had often 
heard the preacher say in his sermons: 'Take 
your troubles to the Lord. He will carry them 
for you." 
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And 80, in her gloomy forecastings and pitiful 
ignorance, she tried to pray — ^tried to lay her 
forebodings down at the foot of the cross. She 
succeeded in some measure, and, with a sense 
of comfort in her soul, she finally dropped to 
sleep a few hours before day. Her husband 
was stirring with the dawn, and had kindled a 
fire in the kitchen and put on the kettle of 
water before she or the child awoke. 



^ 



CHAPTEB III. 



DRBADFUL NEWS. 

Hb went out and fed the mare and four pigs 
in the sty at the back of the yard, and when he 
came back his wife had just gone into the 
kitchen. 

"You let me oversleep myself this momin', 
Dick," she said ; "but I'll have breakfast ready 
before long." 

He was at the block, bending over the tin 
basin vigorously washing his face; when he 
took the towel that hung on a nail over the 
block and was rubbing his face, she continued : 

"As soon as you can, go and get Gracie ready. 
I had the budges last night and couldn't sleep 
till long after the chickens crowed for mid- 
night." 

The child was awake, and soon made her 
simple, homely toilet with her father's help, 
and ran out in the yard, calling the dog. They 
entered at once into a game of fetch and carry, 
while her gleeful laugh and the joyous barks of 
Straggler startled the woodland choristers into 
silence. The man sat in the door watching the 
play, a smile irradiating his rugged features. 

3 (33) 
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"I've played enough, Straggler," she said, at 
length. "I'm goin' to pick some flowers." 

She ran to a fence comer and gathered a clus- 
ter of golden-rod, came back, and was darting 
past him when he asked : 

"What you a-goin' to do with them weeds, 
Qracie?" 

"Why, these is flowers, pappy. I saw a big 
bunch just like these in a pitcher on a tabid at 
Walnut Log yesterday. I'll put these in the 
long-necked bottle an' put 'em on the breakfast 
table." 

"You's learned some fine stunts. Grade," he 
said, a few minutes later, when they sat down 
to the meal in the kitchen, a black bottle hold- 
ing the golden, feathery blooms fresh with the 
heavy autunm dew, gracing the table on which 
was spread fish, corn bread, hominy, and coffee. 

The child was full of her trip, and talked vol- 
ubly of all the wonderful things she had seen 
the day before. 

"While you was gone, pappy," she said, her 
little fingers toying with the plumy golden-rod, 
"a carry-all come to the hotel and there was 
nothin' a-pullin' it. The little girl and her 
mammy got in it, an' away they went a-flyin', 
with smoke a-pourin' out behind the carry-all. 
A man on the front bench turned a wheel. How 
did it go with nothin' to it to pull it?" 
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"It was a automobile, Gracie, with a engine 
on the inside that made it go an' made the 
smoke." 

"I wisht I could ride in one." 

"I seen one about a month ago," said her 
mother, again filling her husband's cup with 
coffee and sweetening it with sugar he had 
brought from Walnut Log. "It was over by 
the lake, and was filled with fine-dressed ladies, 
their veils jest a-flutterin' in the wind. They 
had come from the city to spend the day at 
Reelfoot." 

A silence followed, when she asked, looking at 
her husband with wifely affection : 

"What are you goin' to do today, Dick?" 

"I promised 'Squire Lomax to go over an' 
he'p him with his cotton. Me an' Dave Thomp- 
son is a-goin' to trammel tonight. This is a 
fine day fer fishin', Calline; you an' the kid 
might ketch a big string. I'll take 'em to 
market an' sell 'em, so's you can have some 
money of your own." 

Gracie, who sat where she commanded a 
view of the gate through the oi)en doors of the 
front room, suddenly looked up and said : 

"Oh, pappy, yonder comes somebody a-ridin' 
to kill." 

The man rose, and, glancing up the road, 
replied : 
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"Yes, it's Dave Thompson, an' he's a-comin' 
'ith news, too." 

The horseman pulled up at the gate, and 
called to Gaylor to come out. 

"What news?" the latter cried, hurrying 
forth, the dog, the woman, and the child fol- 
lowing. 

"News enough," said he, with an oath. "We 
killed two o' the turncoats las' night what went 
back on us when they swore to be our frien's. 
We hung one, and shot t'other." 

"An' what'll be done to you all ?" asked Caro- 
line Gaylor, white to the lips, nervously clasping 
and unclasping her fingers. 

"They'll hang us ef they git us, but ketchin' 
befo' killin'. They'll never know who done it." 

The child had slipped her little hand into her 
father's rough, horny one. Her blue eyes were 
dilated with horror and fear. 

"My pappy wasn't there," she said in a clear, 
incisive voice, her upward gaze burning into 
the man's face. 

"No," said Thompson, with another oath ; "he 
showed the white feather — ^he wouldn't go " 

"I didn't show no white feather, Dave Thomp- 
son ; I had ter bring the kid home, an' I didn't 
know fer sho' that the men was a-comin' last 
night. But you ought not to 'a' killed 'em. 
To 'a' threatened an' skeered 'em would 'a' been 
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enough. Now you all have got murder on yo' 
hands an' souls " 

"You talk like you ain't one of us " 

"Well, I don't hold with no sech as that," 
said Gaylor, with sudden emphasis. "You men 
have done a terrible deed, if them big lawyers 
did go back on their word. I never will stand 
fer no sech bloody work as that." 

"I hope pull the rope that hung the traitor," 
said the outlaw, with sudden fury. "You'll 
peach on me, will you ?" 

"Yer in liquor, Dave," said the other, con- 
trolling himself with a great effort, "or you 
wouldn't talk that a-way. You all had ol' red- 
eye aboard las' night, I bet a boss, or you never 
would 'a' done that awful deed and " 

"That's what we did, an' it ain't none o' your 
damn business, Mr. White Feather." 

He suddenly laid whip to his horse and gal- 
loped away, taking the road leading to his 
cabin some miles distant. 

The three went slowly back to the house, 
followed by the dog, that instinctively knew 
that something was wrong. There was much 
speculation as to the consequences that might 
grow out of the terrible deed that had been per- 
petrated the night before, Caroline Gaylor often 
repeating : 

"I'm so glad you wam't there, Dick." 
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Gracie was unusually quiet, and followed her 
father around to the stable, and, while he sad- 
dled the mare, she asked with a sober air : 

"Pappy, what did he mean by sayin' you 
showed the white feather and callin' you Mr. 
White Feather?" 

"He meant 'at I am a coward, Gracie," he re- 
plied, laying one hand on her head and with the 
other stroking the mare's mane. "He was 
drunk " 

"He's a liar," she cut in; "a mean liar, 
pappy," her blue eyes blazing. "He's a coward 
to go with a gang an' take them men from the 
hotel an' he'p kill 'em an' give 'em no chance for 
their lives, even if they was goin' to take the 
lake away." 

He looked down at the little white face. She 
was shivering from head to foot. 

"What ails yer, child? Air you cold?" 

He led her with one hand and the mare with 
the other around to the gate where his wife 
stood, and said : 

"I'm afraid Grade's got a chill, Calline ; she 
is jest a-shiverin', an' her hands is like ice." 

Caroline drew the child to her, pressing her 
close to her side. 

"No, she ain't, Dick; she is jest nervious 
a-hearin' about such awful things, and no 
wonder." 
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He rode away, saying: 

"I'll be back afore dark from 'Squire Lomax's, 
Calline." 

While she busied herself about the work of 
tidying up the house, the child hovered over the 
fire, silent and distraught, not even noticing 
Straggler, that curled apologetically at her 
side in the grateful warmth. 

"Mammy," she said at length, in a low, 
strained voice, "if them men has got wives and 
children, it's enough to kill 'em." 

"It's awful all around. Grade. But don't 
think about it, and be thankful 'at your pappy 
was not there. Go out and romp awhile with 
Straggler, and I'll cut out a new dress for you 
to make for your doll." 

She slowly went out, the dog at her heels. 
At the gate, she stopped, looking long and sor- 
rowfully at the road that lost itself in the woods 
going toward Walnut Log. At the dog's short 
bark — a challenge to play — she said : 

"Straggler, I don't want to throw no sticks ; 
I don't want to play." 

She went out of the gate and into the woods, 
sitting down under a big hickory tree, where 
she often played and watched the squirrels and 
birds. But they had, that day, no interest for 
her, and the dog, seeming to divine her mood, 
quietly lay down at her feet. Two hours passed 
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while she sat listening to the wailing of the 
winds in the trees, to the rustle of the dead 
leaves, her sensitive little soul in attune with 
the coronach of the dying year. 

"Gracie-e, Gracie-e!" 

It was her mother's voice calling her to din- 
ner. The dog knew the call, and preceded her 
to the house. The weight on her spirit seemed 
to lift after the meal. Before the dishes were 
cleared away, two neighbor women came in to 
talk over the momentous news with her mother. 
Shuddering at the blood-curdling conversation, 
she went out into the yard and played with 
Straggler, throwing sticks for her to bring, 
until she stopped from sheer weariness. Finally 
the women left, and she went into the house, 
and for an hour conned her lessons in a blue- 
backed spelling book, after which she worked 
on the new dress for her rag doll until twilight 
shadows begun to steal under the forest trees. 
She then put away the doll clothes and went 
out to the gate and stood looking for her father's 
return along the road leading to Lakeside, the 
farm of 'Squire Lomax. At length she spied 
him in the gray distance, riding at a slow pace, 
the colt following, and flew to meet him. He 
pulled up the mare and swung her up behind 
him. 

"Pappy, I have been so lonesome for you all 
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day long," she said, her little arms clasped close 
about his waist. 

"Why, did my little gal think I'd git into 
trouble?" 

"I didn't know what might happen. You 
won't go with the night-riders no more, will 
you, pappy ?" 

"Has anybody be'n here since I be'n gone, 
Gracie?" he asked, holding her little hand 
close in one of his and ignoring her question. 

"Yes; Mrs. Collins and Cousin Dora Curd, 
and they didn't talk about nothin' else but the 
night-riders a-killin' them big rich men. And 
they seemed scared like about what's goin' to 
be done about it." 

"An' well they may be scared," he said, in- 
voluntarily, under his breath, but her quick 
ears heard. When they alighted at the gate 
and were going around the house to the stable 
with the mare and colt, she noted a worried 
look on his face. 

"Pappy," she said, holding on to his hand, 
"you look bothered; you ain't sick, are you?" 

"No, honey ; I'm jest tired, an' I have got a 
headache." 

He fed the mare and pigs, and they went 
slowly back to the house. Caroline was put- 
ting supper on the table when they went in. 
After they were seated, she, too, noted his 
weary, care-worn look. 
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^^Dick," she said, passing his coffee, ^^I know 
you've be'n a-workin' too hard at that cotton gin 
today. When you go at anything you have to 
go like a house afire an' wear yo'self out on the 
start. You know you ain't be'n well for a 
week." 

"That's a fac', Calline. I must try to go slow. 
I guess I had a chunk of a chill about twel' ter- 
day ; I got a headache." 

"Maybe the coffee will help your head; it's 
good and strong; an' you must take some qui- 
nine. Have you heard any more news about 
the trouble?" 

"Yes ; 'Squire got word over the telephone as 
how 'at the Qov'nor is a-goin' to send soldiers 
down here an' ketch all them fellows what had 
anything to do with las' night's business, an' 
have 'em tried fer murder." 

"Land's sake, Dick, is that so?" passing him 
a second cup of coffee. "I'm sorry for the men, 
sorry about it all, an' I thank the good Lord 
that you weren't there. You was at home in 
bed asleep." 

"Yes, pappy was here fast asleep," Qracie 
echoed, with happy complacency, "and he ain't 
.never goin' with the night-riders no more." 

He pushed his plate back, and the child left 
her place and climbed on his knee. One little 
arm went around his neck, and she begun to 
chafe his brow with her hand. 
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"Does your head still ache, pappy? I wish 
we had some camphor. Cousin Dora Curd 
borrowed the bottle a week ago." 

"I feel better sence I drunk the coffee, Grade. 
We'll go in t'other room while you wash the 
dishes, Calline." 

"All right, Dick ; I won't be but a few min- 
utes." 

He gathered up the child's slight form and 
went into the front room. He seemed distrait, 
averse to talking. Her sensitive soul divined 
his mood, and she sat with her little head rest- 
ing against his shoulder, looking soberly at the 
half-burned, glowing sticks in the yawning fire- 
place. Directly his wife came in with a lighted 
kerosene lamp, and set it on the shelf over the 
fireplace, and sat down close to his side. 
Neither one spoke for a long space, and she, see- 
ing at length that the child was asleep, went 
and turned back the bedclothes at the foot of 
the bed. Then she silently knelt and took off 
the little coarse shoes and stockings, and to- 
gether they slipped the blue cotton dress off the 
limp form. Then the father took her up, hold- 
ing her cloi^e to his fond, doting heart, and laid 
her on the bed. He held his bearded cheek 
against her smooth little face for some minutes, 
then he raised up, a great sigh heaving his 
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breast as he looked with a love unutterable on 
his beautiful sleeping child. 

His wife set the lamp on a small deal table, 
and brought from a box some tiny pieces of 
clothing, on which she set to work. They talked 
in low voices about the events that had taken 
place around the lake in the past year — a 
shadow across their hearts that coming events 
were surely casting there. The moonlight 
struggled into the scantily draped window in 
ghostly lines, and the autumn winds soughed 
around the house. 

"Dick," she said, after a deep pause, "I'm 
mighty sorry you ever joined the night-riders." 

"I am, too, Calline," he replied, gazing gloom- 
ily into the fire, "sence they've be'n an' murdered 
a man. 'Squire Lomax got word jest afore I 
left that the other man got away, an' he was 
seventy year old. He waded through sloughs 
an' bogs all night long an' nearly all nex' day 
afore he got to a house jes' froze an' a-starvin'. 
He didn't know what about goin' in, fearin' they 
mought be night-riders, but he knowed as how 
it would be death anyhow, an' he gethered a 
stick an' went to the door." 

"An' they weren't night-riders " 

"No; they took him in an' done ever'thing 
they could to help him." 

"That was good. I'm main glad he got away. 
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Dick. Them men was drunk, or they never 
would 'a' done such a terrible deed." 

He sat with his elbows on his knees, chin rest- 
ing in his hands, still gazing into the fire. 

"That's so, Calline, an' sich doin's '11 never 
git the lake back. I seed Clark with a quart 
o' liquor this momin'. They oughter cut that 
out when they go on their raids." 

"Well," said Caroline, with a deep intake of 
her breath, "I'm so glad you weren't there with 
'em, but here in your bed asleep. I'm so glad. 
The Lord be thanked for it !" 

He did not reply, but sat with weary, troubled 
face, still looking into the fire. He had not told 
her all the news he got from 'Squire Lomax. 
He did not tell her that word had come that 
soldiers had been ordered to Walnut Log, and 
that all night-riders were to be arrested. He 
hadn't the heart to tell her. Perhaps they 
would not come for him, seeing that he was at 
home that night. And the child — it would kill 
her, she was such a weakly little thing anyway. 
He rose at length, heavily, saying he would "go 
to bed, and see if a good night's rest wouldn't 
set him up." 

"You ain't goin' to trammel tonight, then ?" 

"No; I'm too tired. I seed Sid Blake this 
evenin' as I was a-comin' home, and told him I 
couldn't come out tonight." 
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"That was right, Dick. You oughtn't to 
work day and night, and you so poorly, too. 
Go to bed. I'll set up and work a spell." 

He went over and looked at the child yearn- 
ingly, his soul in his eyes. He then bent over 
and put his rough, weather-beaten cheek to her 
little satin-smooth face, holding it there a long 
time. When he arose, a great tear splashed on 
her brown hair. He laid down, and his wife 
sewed till midnight. Then she put her work 
away, undressed, put out the light, and 
stretched herself beside the sleeping man, and 
darkness and silence reigned in the cabin. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THH ARBBST. 

They were astir early, for Dick Qaylor had 
promised 'Squire Lomax to go back to the cot- 
ton gin to work. Gracie put the room in order 
while he fed the mare and curried her down, 
the colt kicking up its heels about the yard. 
He had hardly finished his work, when his wife 
called to him from the kitchen to come to 
breakfast. Gracie ran gaily across the yard 
to meet him, and caught his hands. 

"Mammy has got your favorite dish for break- 
fast, pappy — ^fried eggs," she said. "I found 
old Speckle's nest under the house with seven 
eggs in it yesterday." 

The talk at the table was of the horrible 
murder, and the miraculous escape of the old 
gentleman from the hands of the night-riders. 

"It is too terrible to think about," Caroline 
said, "to murder a man that-a-way and not give 
him a dog's chance for his life." 

"That's so," said Gaylor, "an' Jim Gillem tol' 
me yistiddy that they had no sich an idee when 
they started to Walnut Log." 

(47) 
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There was a pause, and Grade, who sat in her 
nsnal place where she could look through the 
front door and command a view of the road, 
wishing to change the gruesome subject, said : 

"Mammy is a-goin' to cut out my new dress 
today, an' I'll wear it to meetin' next Sunday. 
Oh, pappy," her face suddenly blanching with 
surprise and fright, "yonder comes a whole 
heap of men just a-gallopin' " 

The man sprang to his feet, his lips white, 
when his wife, rising and going to him, said : 

"They ain't come after you, Dick, for you 
weren't there. They are after them that was 
with the gang that night." 

Gracie, white and shaking, clung to him. He 
put an arm around her and drew her close to 
his side. The troopers cleared the fence at a 
bound, and in a moment surrounded the house. 
Then two of them entered and tramped author- 
itatively through the front room to the kitchen, 
where Gaylor stood with his wife and child. 

"Is Eichard Gaylor here?" one of them asked 
in a rough, strident voice. 

"I am Richard Gaylor," the night-rider an- 
swered, in low, quavering tones. 

"You are, my prisoner," the soldier said, ad- 
vancing. 

Caroline put herself between her husband and 
the trooper, saying: 
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"But, mister, he ain't done nothin'; he was 
not with the night-riders. He was here at home 
all night asleep." 

"But he is one of the gang," said the trooper, 
"and we have orders to arrest every night-rider 
about the lake and take him to camp." 

The child, white as a sheet, her blue eyes 
dilated, caught the soldier's gloved hand in 
both of hers, and said in piteous, appealing 
tones : 

"But my pappy was here at home asleep. He 
wasn't there, and had nothin' to do with it no 
more than I had. Don't take him away, mister ; 
please don't. It'll kill me and mammy for you 
to take him away." 

The man looked down into the little, appeal- 
ing face; the wide, pleading eyes touched him, 
and he said : 

"If I dared, I would leave him here for your 
sake, child, but I have to obey orders. If he 
was here at home, as you both say," turning to 
Caroline, "and I believe he was, he won't be 
hurt, and before long he will be coming back 
home to you." Then, addressing Gaylor, he 
said : "Hurry up ; we must be going." 

"May I ketch my mare to ride?" said the 
prisoner. "I ain't be'n well, an' don't feel able 
to walk to Samburg — ^that is whar Camp Nemo 

is, ain't it?" 

4 
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"Yes, near there. Where is your mare?" 
"In the stable, jest at the back of the house." 
They went out to the stable, and, while he 
saddled the animal, he said to his wife, who, 
with Oracie, had followed him : 

"Calline, when they've asked me some ques- 
tions an' found out I wam't there, they'll turn 
me loose. I hope to be back tonight or tomor- 
row ; so don't worry." 

"Will the colt have to go along?" the soldier 
asked, as it cuddled up to the mare with a low 
whinny. 

"Yes; it ain't weaned yit." 

The horses of the troopers pawed the earth, 
champing their bits, impatient to be gone. 

Before mounting, Gaylor asked the man who 
had arrested him : 

"May I talk to my wife to ourselves a minute 
afore I go?" 

The soldier hesitated, and then said : 

"I will give you five minutes." 

He went with his wife and child into the 
house, and the time was spent in silent em- 
braces and whispered words of mutual encour- 
agement ; to be brave; that it could only be for 
a day or two that he would be a prisoner. It 
seemed but a laoment before the leader of the 
squad was at Ihe door and said: 

"Time's up, my man." 
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A last long embrace from Caroline and 
Oracle, and then he went slowly ont and 
mounted to the saddle. He rode away between 
two troopers, looking back at the forlorn figures 
at the gate until ^ turn in the road hid them 
from his sight. 

They went slowly back to the house, followed 
by Straggler with bowed head and drooping 
tail. Dogs know as well as people when trouble 
is abroad, and Straggler knew as well as Gracie 
and her mother that something was wrong, 
though she did not know just what it was. The 
hours went leaden-footed, and in the afternoon 
the visitors of the day before came with sad- 
dened faces, telling of other arrests and of the 
news afloat that the State would sift the awful 
business to the bottom, and find out who were 
the murderers and hang them. Grade's blood 
chilled at the gruesome talk, and she went, as 
was her habit, with the dog to the hickory tree, 
and stayed until the visitors were gone. 

The sun went down on saddened, desolate 
homes that day in the Lake District. Heart- 
broken women and children wept around poor, 
humble firesides, their souls failing them for 
fear. Aged fathers and mothers, to whom the 
younger folk had gone in times past for com- 
fort and advice in stress and trial, had no word 
of comfort now. A dreadful, cold-blooded 
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murder had been committed, and the lives of 
those who had taken a hand in it must pay the 
penalty. 

All day Caroline had buoyed herself up with 
the thought that Dick would come home that 
night when it was known by the authorities 
that he was at home with his family when the 
terrible deed was done. Grade had cried her 
heart out at the hickory tree that afternoon, 
with Straggler lying near in mute sympathy. 
No supper was eaten in the Gaylor cabin that 
night. 

Mrs. Curd was a cousin of Gaylor's, a widow 
whose son was a river man, a mate on one of 
the steamers plying between Memphis and St. 
Louis. He was away on his regular trip to St. 
Louis, and she came back at sunset to spend 
the night with the forlorn mother and child. 
The latter went to bed early, but the two women 
sat up until a late hour, talking over the trouble 
that had so suddenly descended on the Lake 
people. At length they retired, hoping and 
praying that the morning would bring back the 
man to his family. It was growing toward the 
dawn, when Caroline, from sheer weariness, 
dropped to sleep. When she awoke, the sun was 
some hours high. Mrs. Curd had cooked the 
breakfast, and she and Gracie had eaten. Their 
movements had been very quiet, so as not to 
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arouse the weary womaii. They had set her 
breakfast in the stove, and were tidying up the 
kitchen, when they heard the colt's whinny. 
Caroline had been awake some time and was 
lying quietly, a heaviness at her heart that 
seemed insupportable. She sprang out of bed, 
and ran to the door and opened it, expecting to 
see her husband, but instead 'Squire Lomax was 
at the gate, holding his own horse and Gaylor's 
mare. Mrs. Curd and Grade were hurrying 
across the yard. She shut the door, hastily 
dressed, and joined them at the gate. 

The 'Squire had stayed in Union City the 
night before, and had led the mare home, fol- 
lowed by the colt. The news he brought was 
reassuring. It was reported that there was to 
be a court of inquiry, so that the murderers 
would be ferreted out and punished. He found 
that it would be some time before they got to 
Gaylor's case, and so he had, at his request, 
brought the mare and colt home. He did not 
tell her that her husband was under strong sus- 
picion and was heavily guarded with twenty 
other prisoners. He gave her and Gracie great 
hope by saying that one of the most noted law- 
yers in the State, who had for eighteen years 
represented his District in Congress, had under- 
taken to defend the night-riders. His cheerful 
talk acted like a tonic on the women. He was 
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a tower of strength to the unfortunate in the 
neighborhood. He unsaddled the mare and 
turned her loose in the yard to graze, where the 
colt was galloping about in great glee at being 
once more at home. The 'Squire ensconced 
himself on the horseblock, with Grade by his 
side, while the women sat on a fallen log and 
listened to his optimistic talk. 

It was an ideal October day, and the sun 
shimmering through the green and gold foliage 
fell on his slightly curling irongrey hair, as if 
in benediction. Gracie held his soft felt hat, 
smoothing the silken band with the tips of her 
slender fingers, listening with rapt attention to 
his hopeful view of the situation. 

"William will be gone for two weeks, I think 
you said, Mrs. Curd ?" he remarked, as he took 
his hat and got off the block. 

"I look for him back two weeks from yester- 
day, 'Squire." 

"Well, go home an' bring your knittin' an' 
stay here till Dick comes home," he said, un- 
hitching his horse from the fence and swinging 
himself into the saddle, "or take them home 
with you." 

"T couldn't leave home, for Dick might come," 
said Caroline ; "so you must do what the 'Squire 
says. Cousin Dora, and come and stay with me 
an' Gracie." 
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"I'll do that, Cousin Calline, for we are both 
lonesome. Oracle and I will go to my house 
after awhile, an' I'll bring my work. We can 
go over there every day to see if things is all 
right." 

The 'Squire said goodbye and rode away, 
while they went into the house with renewed 
hope and courage. 

The sun was setting that day when Mrs. Curd 
and Gracie, followed by Straggler, came back 
from the home of the former, bringing a basket 
of sewing. On the way back they had met a 
man from Walnut Log who had seen Dick 
Oaylor that day. He said Oaylor had sent 
word by him to his wife that he was feeling 
better, and that the lawyer who was defending 
the night-riders had told him that as soon as 
his case came up, that he was quite sure after 
the facts were proven that he would be cleared. 
His last word to him was : 

"Tell Calline an' Oracle to keep up a good 
heart ; I'll be home afore long." 

Caroline stood at the gate looking for them, 
and the cheering news was told her as they went 
along the walk to the house. So it was a com- 
paratively cheerful little party that gathered 
around the supper table in the Oaylor cabin 
that night. The meal over, they drew up 
around the cozy fire; after nightfall the sky 
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had become overcast and a cold rain was falling. 
The dog dozed in the comer on the floor by 
Gracie's chair, and the two women talked in 
subdued tones about the terrible crime and 
what might be done to the men who had com- 
mitted it. Qracie was busy with her doll, and 
did not hear their talk because of the patter of 
the rain on the roof. 



CHAPTER V. 



A MIDNIGHT CALL. 

"It's lonesome here without Cousin Dick/' 
Mrs. Curd said, looking around the room with 
a little shiver, and hitching her chair closer to 
the fire. 

"Awful lonesome," responded Caroline. 
"When he comes home agin', I'm never a-goin' to 
make a fuss about nothin'. I used to fume an' 
fret over just any little thing that 'ud come up. 
I had no sense. Polks never know when they're 
well ojff. I'm a-goin' to turn a new leaf from 
now on." 

"Well, that's a mighty good resolution, Cousin 
Calline," the visitor said. "You've heard the 
old sayin', 'Blessin's brighten as they take their 
flight,' an' it's a shore true sayin'. I useter 
worry a heap when Eph was a-livin', but I don't 
do it now. I found out that it don't do no good, 
only just harm." 

"Yes, ever'thing goes on smooth if a body will 
jest be easy. I know that," and Caroline sighed 
deeply as she looked into the changing, dropping 
coals. 

(57) 
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During a pause she noticed Gracie nodding. 

"You are goin' to sleep over your doll, honey," 
she said. "You must go to bed." 

She turned the cover back at the foot of the 
bed, and the child was soon tucked in, being 
lulled to sleep by the patter of the rain. When 
she resumed her seat, Mrs. Curd said in a low 
voice, with a furtive glance behind her : 

"Say, Cousin Calline, ain't there a night- 
rider's suit here?" 

"Yes ; it belongs to Jim Burton." 

"Land sakes ! They say he was a ring leader 
in that awful business night before last. How 
come it here?" 

"He stopped here after midnight about two 
weeks ago, after he had been on a raid, an' left 
it with Dick. Dick ain't got none, and I 
didn't want him to git none. He never went 
with the gang but twict." 

"I have never seen one of their regalia, an' 
I'd like to see it. Where is it?" 

Caroline lowered her voice to a whisper : 

"Sewed up in the mattress. Cousin Dora, for 
I thought the soldiers might search, an' I jest 
ripped open the mattress and sewed it in. They 
never would 'a' believed that they wam't Dick's 
things, so I just hid 'em where they wouldn't 
likely find 'em." 

"Well, I'd 'a' never 'a' thought of that place 
in the world. I believe it's gettin' colder." 
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She poked the fire with a hickory stick that 
stood in the comer. The rain was slacking, 
and the wind swept in long, low soughs around 
the house and whistled in the keyholes with a 
dreary sound. 

"You 'member that ole Scotchman Macquim 
that was around here a-fishin' last winter, 
Cousin Dora?" Caroline asked, throwing a 
stick of wood on the fire from the pile in the 
comer. 

"Yes; what about him?" 

"He said when the wind went that-a-way, it 
was the Banshee a-cryin'." 

"Oh, yes," said the other ; "he said when the 
Banshee cried that-a-way, it was a sign some- 
body was goin' to die." 

"Yes ; he had such quare notions. Le's go to 
bed. It's gettin' towards midnight, I know." 

From his roost in the stable. Chanticleer was 
making the midnight echoes ring again about 
the lake. 

They undressed, and, a few minutes after they 
laid down, were asleep. Two hours passed, 
when Caroline, lying perfectly still, found her- 
self broad awake. The measured breathing of 
her Cousin Dora at her side, and of Oracle at 
her feet, assured her they were asleep. Strag- 
gler lay on the hearth before the glowing coals. 
It had ceased raining, and the wind had fallen 
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SO that there was no Banshee cry abroad. Sud- 
denly, from the bed, she saw the dog's uplifted 
head outlined against the coals, intently listen- 
ing. She raised on her elbow and strained her 
ears to catch any sound, but heard nothing but 
the low sobbing of the wind in the trees. 
Straggler laid her head on her paws, she ob- 
served, as if mistaken in her thought that inter- 
lopers were about, so she dropped on her pillow 
and was lapsing into dreamland when she was 
aroused by a guarded voice, seemingly outside 
in the chimney corner, saying: 

"I want to git them things ; they got my name 
on 'em " 

"Well, be shore they's hid where the sojers'll 
nuver find 'em." 

The first voice she recognized as Jim Bur- 
ton's. 

"Well, I'll take no chances. I ain't suspi- 
cioned by nobody yit, an' I mus' git them things 
in my own hands. I don't believe the's anybody 
here, nohow. I heerd she is gone to stay at 
Mis' Curd's." 

"Well, if she ain't here you won't know whar 
to look " 

"Yes T do. They's in the loft. The kitchen 
door is the easiest to git in by, an' if it's fas- 
tened I'll jest break it down." 

Caroline sat up, her heart beating wildly. 
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With a low growl the dog had risen. She was 
one of the quiet kind, and now stood motionless 
as carven stone, ready to fly at the throat of an 
interloper. The woman knew Jim Burton's 
character — ^knew him to be unscrupulous. Her 
movement awoke Mrs. Curd, who laid a hand on 
her cousin's arm. 

"What is it. Cousin Calline?" 

She asked the question in a whisper. 

"Jim Burton's at the kitchen door," she an- 
swered, under her breath, "and says he's a-goin' 
to come in an' get them things." 

"Well, he won't," said the other, resolutely. 
"Where's Dick's pistol ?" 

"In his trunk there by you, in the corner this 
way." 

Mrs. Curd sprang out of bed, raised the top of 
an old hair trunk, and drew out a six-shooter 
and cocked it, saying : 

"It's loaded, is it? I see it is. Will's gone 
so much that I've learned to shoot as good as he 
does. Don't strike a light. Just sit there on 
the bed with Grade. Me an' Straggler'll settle 
this business." 

She spoke still in a whisper. There was a 
low, grating sound at the back door. Caroline, 
shaking as if with ague, obeyed. Mrs. Curd 
slipped on her shoes, threw a shawl over her 
shoulders, and, followed by the dog, went into 
the kitchen. 
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"Who's there?" she asked, in a strong, reso- 
lute voice. 

"It's me. I want ter git some things o' mine 
that's here." 

"You'll have to tell who *me' is before you 
come in here." 

"I'm Jim Burton." 

"An' who's with you?" 

"A frien' o' mine." 

"Well, Jim Burton," said the woman, "you 
an' your friend can't come in here tonight. If 
you don't leave these premises it'll be the worse 
for you. I know what you've come for, an' if 
you value your neck, just go away an' keep 
mighty quiet." 

"Now, Mis' Curd," he answered, "that ain't 
fa'r. I want them things an' must have 'em. 
You know it's a case o' life an' death with me. 
I've alius been Bill's frien' an' your frien' " 

"Listen, Jim Burton!" she interrupted. 
"You know where that old hollow log is in the 
thicket by the lake close to where that cabin 
burnt down " 

"Yes, I know the log." 

"Well, you go tomorrow at ten o'clock to that 
hollow log, an' you'll find your things there 
in it." 

"All right, Mis' Curd ; I'll trust you." 

"Now, make yourself very scarce around here, 
you and your friend." 
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She heard them walk away and climb the 
fence at the back of the house. She then groped 
her way into the other room, where Caroline sat 
on the bed shivering. 

"Oh, Cousin Dora, what would I 'a' done if 
you hadn't 'a' been here? I'd have been 
skeered to death." 

"I'm shore glad I was here. Gracie didn't 
wake, did she?" 

"No, an' it's a blessin' she didn't, for she is so 
nervious and afraid." 

"We'll just go back to bed. Cousin Calline, 
and get our nap out." 

They laid down, and quiet soon reigned in the 
night-rider's cabin, but they slept but little. 

The next morning, when breakfast was over 
and Gracie was at the hickory tree with Strag- 
gler, the women shut and barred the doors, and 
it took but a few minutes to rip open the mat- 
tress and take out of it the uniform of the night- 
rider. 



V 



CHAPTER VI. 



THB MEETING IN THE WOODS. 

"Oh, what a quare-lookin* thing this is !" said 
Mrs. Curd, holding up the long, black mantle 
with the pink border and the pink stars on the 
breast. "And this thing," taking up the many- 
colored mask, "is enough to skeer a body out of 
a year's growth." 

She caught up the skirt of her dress and 
deftly fastened the articles about her waist, the 
mask and cap pendent from strings and ar- 
ranged so as not to show when she walked. She 
dropped her skirt, and paced to and fro, saying 
to Caroline : 

"Do they show?" 

"Not a bit, Cousin Dora. I will draw my 
breath easier when they are out of the house." 

"Well, they^l be out very soon," said the 
other, putting on a blue gingham sunbonnet 
and deftly tying the strings under her chin. 

"Ain't you afeard to go to that lonesome place 
by yourself, and the country in such a upstir?" 

"Not a bit. I can take care of myself." 

She threw on the large, gray woolen shawl — 

5 (65) 
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a cold north wind was blowing — pinned it close 
about her neck, and drew the pistol from the 
trunk, concealing it under the shawl, saying : 

"I'll be back in an hour or so. Make up the 
bed, an' we'll sew up the mattress tonight when 
all is quiet." 

She went at a brisk walk toward the lake, 
taking a well-trodden footpath to the right of 
the main road. Bhe had gone half a mile, when 
a sudden turn brought her in sight of the lake. 
She stopped to look at the waves, curling like 
molten gold in the October sunshine, while along 
the banks they reflected the gorgeous autumn 
foliage. She followed the path, which led 
through an open space toward a cluster of beech 
trees, from under whose shadows a couple of 
troopers emerged, riding slowly, their horses 
stopping at intervals to crop the grass that was 
still green about the lake. Her heart gave a 
jump at sight of them, but she kept on her way 
and said "Good morning," in a calm, matter-of- 
fact voice, as they passed her, lifting their hats. 
Suddenly one of them pulled up and said : 

"I beg your pardon, madam ; but can you 
tell me of the whereabouts of Jim Burton, who, 
we are told, lives in this neighborhood?" 

"He lives about five miles north of here," she 
replied, "and he comes to the lake right often 
to fish." 



Ik 
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"Have you seen him lately?'' 

"It's near three weeks since I saw him, and 
then we weren't in speakin' distance. He was 
a-ridin' past my house one mornin'; I was in 
the gyarden getherin' turnips for dinner " 

"Can you direct us to his house?" 

"Why, yes ; you take this path which goes to 
the main road ; keep it until it comes to a big 
road leadin' to the left; follow that, an' it'll 
carry you to Jim Burton's house." 

They thanked her and rode away in the direc- 
tion indicated by her. She watched them until 
they were out of sight, and then, heaving a deep 
sigh of relief, went on her way. Passing the 
beech trees, she went along the lake for a quar- 
ter of a mile, then turning to her right, she en- 
tered the thicket of undergrowth, making her 
way with diflSculty through the mass of vines 
and blackgum bushes. She was in the heart of 
the thicket, when she heard the sound of horses' 
hoofs coming along the road. She stood mo- 
tionless in her leafy hiding place, wondering if 
the troopers she had met were coming back. 
She soon discovered that there^was a large com- 
pany of them, as they galloped past the thicket. 
\^lien they were out of hearing, she renewed her 
efforts to get to the fallen log that she had 
spoken to Burton about the night before. 
Finally she reached it, panting with her exer- 
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tionS; and sat down on it. No sunbeam could 
penetrate the deep recesses of the thicket still 
green and untouched with frost. 

"If it was warm weather/' she s];)oke half 
aloud, "I'd be afraid of snakes in here." 

She deftly unloosed the mask and other arti- 
cles of the night-rider's disguise, took a pair of 
small scissors from her pocket, and cut a scrap 
from the skirt. Then, hastily rolling them into 
a bundle, she thrust them into the hollow of 
the log, quite out of sight of anyone who might 
by chance enter the thicket. Then she began to 
work her way out, and when she got to the edge 
of the undergrowth, she paused to listen. Find- 
ing the coast clear, she entered the road and 
walked rapidly toward the beeches. As she 
entered the little grove, she saw a face glance 
at her from behind the trunk of a great oak fifty 
paces to the left of the road, and then draw back 
out of sight. She stopped still, for it was the 
face of Jim Burton. Again it appeared, and 
this time there was a gesture beckoning her to 
the tree. A sweeping glance around showed 
her that no soldiers were in sight, and she went 
quietly to the oak. 

"Come this way, Mis' Curd," he barely spoke 
above his breath, leading the way behind a thick 
clump of undergrowth. "Did you put the 
things thar?" 
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"Yes, I did, and you'd better let 'em stay 
there, Jim Burton, if you want to keep a whole 
skin." 

"Why, have ye heerd anything " 

"Well, I should say I have heard a heap. The 
soldiers are after you, hot and heavy. It ain't 
an hour since they stopped me and asked me 
whereabouts you was." 

His face went livid, and, with narrowing eyes 
that looked green in the leafy shadows, he 
asked : 

"An' what did you tell 'em?" 

"I told 'em that I knowed nothin' about where 
you were, and that I hadn't seen you in nearly 
three weeks. * Where did you live?' they asked. 
'About five miles from here,' I told 'em, an' they 
clattered off towards your house. Now, Jim 
Burton, whether you was with that gang that 
hung the man an' tried to shoot t'other one or 
not, you leave this country as quick as you can 
get away. Leave the State — ^go across into 
Arkansaw " 

"But I hate ter leave Mandy an' the kids ^" 

"She'll be a heap better satisfied with you 
clean gone than she is 'ith you hidin' an' skulk- 
in' in the woods like you are a-doin', and riskin' 
bein' caught. And them soldiers'll get you sho' 
if you slink around in these woods. You make 
a bee-line for the river and cross to Arkansaw, 
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an' don't go the big road, neither. Where's 
your hoss?" 

^'Down yonder in the swamp, about a mile 
from here." 

'*Well, you get to that boss an' make tracks 
for the river — the nearest landin' on it. An' 
don't go pullin' after Mandy an' the children. 
I'll see her an' tell her all about it, an' she'll 
be glad that you're gone. Mandy's got sense, 
an' you've lost what little you did have, else 
you never 'ould 'a' come a-prowlin' around Mrs. 
Gaylor's house last night a-skeerin' of her to 
death." 

"I wanted to git them things 'at's got my 
name on 'em ; that's a dead give away " 

**Yes, and you're a fool for puttin' your name 
on 'em. I just took the scissors and cut the 
name out a while ago, and you can be mad about 
it if you want to " 

"Laws, Mis' Curd, I'm main glad o' that. I'm 
a-goin' ter leave 'em whar you put 'em, an' many 
thanks ter you." 

"Well, you be a-goin', Jim Burton " 

He caught her hand, wrung it, and disap- 
peared in the woods. She regained the road, 
and then went at a leisurely pace, meeting sev- 
eral fishermen on the way, each one talking of 
new arrests — each one repeating some startling 
bulletin from the camp. She strolled alone 
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along the lakeside, and paused, looking out over 
the clear, green water dimpling its curling 
waves under the golden sunshine and reflecting 
the autumn foliage along its banks. Heaving 
a deep sigh, she spoke aloud : 

"Oh, wonderful lake ! You've caused a world 
of trouble." 

She turned and went slowly along the path 
leading to the main road. She had gone a 
quarter of a mile when a bend in the road 
brought Straggler into view, followed at a dis- 
tance by Gracie. The latter quickened her 
walk, and, reaching the woman, asked : 

"Have you heard anything from pappy, 
Cousin Dora?" 

"Not a word, honey," putting an arm around 
the child, "but no news is good news in his case, 
I guess. Straggler's treed a squirrel," she con- 
tinned, pointing to a tree under which the dog 
was barking. "Now, if I had a rifle I might 
get him, and we'd have squirrel fer dinner." 

"Manuny's cookin' a chicken," said Gracie, 
stopping to gather a cluster of goldenrod. 

"We'll gather some princes' feathers," Mrs. 
Curd said, "when we go to my house this even- 
in' ; they'll stay pretty till Christmas." 

Dinner was nearly ready when they got to the 
cabin, and at the table Mrs. Curd repeated the 
news she had gathered during the morning. 
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^^I met Bill Angus; he was just from Camp 
!Nemo and Walnut Log/' she said, ^'and he told 
me that the Governor — ^you know he is runnin' 
again and the election comes off next month — 
had done quit his speech-makin' and come down 
here to help hunt out and corral the night- 
riders." 

"You don't say so !" ejaculated Caroline. 

"Yes, he's pulled out of the canvass and come 
to Walnut Log and to Camp Nemo, which, you 
know, is near Samburg." 

"Angus always has a heap of news and gossip 
at his tongue's end." 

"That's so, Cousin Calline. Bill says there's 
such a hue and cry all over the State about the 
murder and everything that it's goin' to make 
votes for him." 

"What! him a-comin' down here'll make 
votes?" 

"That's what they say — ^that it'll sho' make 
votes, and that is why he is comin'." 

"An' so he'll beat the State-widers that-a- 
way?" 

"I hope not. Cousin Calline, for I want liquor 
put out of this State. Red liquor is what killed 
that man the other night. If them men's brains 
hadn't have been addled with liquor, they never 
would have done such a horrible deed." 



k. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THB BAVAGBS THAT LIQUOR MAKBS. 

A HEAVY shadow fell in the doorway, and a 
deep voice said : 

"That's true, Mrs. Curd ; liquor is responsible 
for that night's work and all the trouble they 
and their families are in now." 

The woman looked up to find the frank, 
kindly face of 'Squire Lomax smiling on them. 
Gracie sprang up to get a plate to place beside 
her own for him. 

"Never mind, Gracie; I ate dinner before I 
left home. I'll take this seat here by the door. 
Nine-tenths of the trouble in this world, when 
traced back to its source, will show that liquor 
caused it. I'm getting along in years, and I 
have seen scores of men go to the dogs by going 
every day to the grog shop, and their families 
hardly keeping soul and body together. In- 
stead of laying in provisions Saturday night 
when they were paid off, they'd rack to the 
saloon and pass their week's wages over the 
counter to the saloon man, whose folks wore 
silks and rode in carriages, while the wolf 
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growled at the doors of those same drunkards. 
His children would run and hide for fear of him 
when he'd come home. Liquor makes a man 
worse than a dumb brute." 

" 'Squire Lomax," said Mrs. Curd, stamping 
her foot to emphasize her words, "you are not 
tellin' me a thing. I have seen enough myself 
to know that there ain't words to paint the hell 
that the sellin' and drinkin' of liquor makes in 
this world. It just makes devils out of men 
and women, and especially out of women. A 
woman drunkard out-Herods Herod. She 
tramps under her wicked, hell-bound feet the 
sacredest things. When Will was in St. Louis 
at work, I stayed there six months, and there 
was a woman drunkard lived next door to us." 

"That was four years ago this next comin' 
winter, Cousin Dora," said Caroline, "for Dick 
went to St. Louis then, an' when he come back 
he was tellin' us about the drunk woman an' 
how she'd yell an' cut up." 

"Yes, he stayed a week with us, and that 
woman would beat her children till they were 
black an' blue. Poor little Tonmiie, four years 
old, would turn white, scared to death, an' dart 
down the alley when he saw her a-comin'. And 
how she would pound an' beat that child when 
she'd get holt of him was a bumin' shame. Her 
man, Jake Shelton, was a sober, hard-workin' 
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man, and it nearly killed him, the way she 
, would do." 

"And he couldn't do a thing with her?" said 
the 'Squire. 

"Not a thing in the world. He would come 
home Saturday with a big basket full of nice 
things — fruit, groceries, and so on — ^and find 
her at the corner grocery dead drunk. He'd 
get her home and to bed, and then cook supper, 
and he^ and Tommie would sit down, the for- 
lornest pair you ever saw. It was pitiful. 
Along in the spring, Tommie took the fever and 
died." 

"Did she sober up then ?" asked the 'Squire. 

"For just a little while. She tried hard to 
stay sober, and it looked like she just couldn't. 
Oh, red liquor is a devil, and the poor woman 
was hopelessly in his wicked toils. How she 
did try to stop! But she couldn't. When 
liquor gets the upper hand, it's just awful, for 
man or woman. That woman, once a pretty, 
lively girl, to get to be a gutter drunkard! 
Such things smell to heaven, and it all lies at 
the door of them that makes and sells hell broth 
that poisons with a deadly poison the happiness 
of the human race, forges chains of a hopeless 
bondage, and sends souls to the pit of hell, 
where they're damned forever." 

"Oh, Cousin Dora, it makes the cold chills 
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run over me," said Caroline, "to hear about such 
awful things " 

"Tain't much to just sit an' hear about 'em, 
but to have to live and slave for a liquor devil, 
and starve, you and the children that you have 
been down to the grave's edge to bring up, his 
children that never give him a physical pang, to 
say nothing of the keen mental sufferin', for 
women shore breed in sorrow, that you have 
undergone — I say for a woman to slave that-a- 
way for a drunken husband a lifetime, she and 
her children, cold and hungry and ragged, while 
he spends his money for that which changes him 
into a devil or a brute, his money that ought to 
go to buy the necessaries of life for his family, I 
say, 'Squire Lomax" — she pushed back her chair 
and rose to her feet — "that it's a sight to make 
men and angels weep." 

"But the men don't weep," he said ; "but some 
of them gloat over it, and some of them, church 
members, shut their eyes to it and go on voting 
to keep in office the men that favor whisky " 

"Yes," said Mrs. Curd, "the church member 
who claims to be God's child an' expects to take 
a high seat in the upper kingdom when he 
leaves this world votes to keep the liquor devil 
reignin' in this lower country. Well, he ain't 
a-deceivin' God nor the angels, nor the devils, 
for that matter. He is only deceivin' his own 
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poor soul, and he will wake up and find out his 
mistake in a black, burnin' and never-endin' 
hell." 

"Well," said the 'Squire, "they don't deceive 
themselves; they know better; they just shut 
their eyes to the facts and go on voting for 
liquor." 

"Yes, and smug and slick they are in their fine 
clothes," said Mrs. Curd. "I have seen 'em in 
St. Louis, high up in the church, a-ridin' around 
in their automobiles, spatterin' poor folks with 
mud. He'll arm the saloon man and the bar- 
tender to the polls on Saturday, but his high 
Monkety-monkness would not know 'em on a 
Sunday at church in his velvet-cushioned pew, 
if they should have the yaller brass to venture 
there." 

"But, Cousin Dora," said Caroline, beginning 
to gather up the dishes, "you couldn't expect it, 
as Dick has often said, we have to have a regard 
for the fitness of things. The rich pew holder 
couldn't take the bartender into his pew by his 
side." 

"No; the fitness of things, then," said Mrs. 
Curd, "is for the rich pew holders to arm the 
bartenders to one of the hellward gates to vote 
the liquor vote, and not try to pull him up to 
better things — not try to pull him up to the 
heaven he is proposin' to reach." 
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"It's all too much for me," said Caroline, mo- 
tioning to Grade to take the dishes to the side 
table to be washed. "I only wish there wasn't 
any liquor in the world. Not that I've ever 
suffered from it, for none of my folks, nor Dick, 
never did drink." 

"I've heard some folks, even women, put up 
that as an argument to keep the liquor a-goin' — 
that it never bothered them, that none of their 
folks never got drunk." 

"I heard a woman say not long ago," said the 
'Squire, "that she didn't care if the roads run 
liquor, just so none of her folks drank it." 

"She must be a hard, bad woman, if she meant 
it," said Mrs. Curd, "and if she did, she is on the 
broad road to destruction, as much so as the 
liquor dealer himself; as much so as the rich, 
smug church member in his velvet pew, a-payin' 
a big lump of the salary to the preacher who 
preaches fine, soft sermons to his high, big-bug 
congregation." 

"I don't know nothin', hardly," said Caroline. 
"You say the Governor will make votes by quit- 
tin' his speeches an' comin' down here with all 
the militia an' prosecutin' these poor feUers 
that done that horrid deed, led on by the liquor 
they'd drunk. How does he stand about this 
liquor business?" 

"T was talking with a man the other day," 
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said the 'Squire, "about where the Governor 
stands about that, and he said pointedly that 
he was as much against the sale and use of it 
as his eloquent opponent was. Well/ I said, 
*how is it that he is lined up with the brewers, 
distillers, and saloon men, if he is as good a 
temperance man as the other one?' *He didn't 
line up with them,' he answered; ^they just 
lined up with him. They had to line up with 
somebody.' " 

"Well, it looks to me like they knowed main 
well which man to line up with," Mrs. Curd put 
in. "I'd rather trust the man that comes out 
strong for the right for puttin' out saloons than 
one that just temporizes. There is a heap of 
wire-pullin' done in politics. Time'll tell it all, 
though." 

"It will do just that," said the 'Squire, rising 
to go. "I didn't think to stay here but a min- 
ute, and I've been here near an hour. I am 
going to Walnut Log, and dropped by to see you 
so I could tell Dick just how you are. He 
always besieges me with questions about his 
wife and child." 

"Tell him we're well, and hopin' he'll be home 
soon," said Caroline, "an' that we think of him 
every minute in the day." 

"Will you be back tonight?' Mrs. Curd asked. 

"No; I'm going on to Union City and stay 
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all night. There will be a man in on the seven 
o'clock train that I wish to see. He is going 
South, and won't be there more than two hours." 

"Call by an' tell us all about Dick when you 
come back, 'Squire Lomax," said Caroline, as 
the mati swung down the walk. 

"I'll certainly do that," he replied. 

Mounting his horse, he cantered around the 
bend, and was soon lost to view in the woods. 



CHAPTEB VIII. 



GLIMPSES AT SOCIETY. 

After the dishes were washed and the kitchen 
tidied^ the women took some fishing tackle and 
went with Gracie to the lake for some honrs' 
fishing. Selecting a sequestered, shady spot, 
they disposed themselves on the grassy bank 
and dropped their hooks into the green, still 
water. After some desultory talk, Mrs. Curd 
said: 

"I was over at Bamburg about six weeks ago, 
Cousin Calline.*' 

"I've heard that there have been a heap of 
visitors there this last summer," the latter said, 
jerking her hook out of the water to find that 
the bait had been stolen by some wary fish. 

"Yes, there was a big crowd there a-campin,' 
and they certainly had fine times. The tents 
were fine and fixed up complete for every com- 
fort. The lake was plum gay with boats loaded 
with young men and women that all seemed as 
happy as larks a-flyin' over the water.' 

"How long were you there. Cousin Dora?" 

"I was there three days a-visitin' Mary Cray- 
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field. The place was alive with buggies and 
surreys and autos rollin' about with women and 
girls in 'em all dressed up after dinner." 

"I heard they danced there every night." 

"They did ; they have got a dancing pavilion 
there, and there was a fine string band that 
played every night, for the young folks 'to 
dance." 

"I wonder if all that crowd o' grand, rich 
folks ever thought about the trouble the poor 
fishermen and their families was in, because the 
lake was taken from 'em." 

Caroline stuck the handle of her pole in the 
bank and, resting her elbows on her knees, 
dropped her chin in her hands and looked with 
a far-away expression out over the green, dim- 
pling waves on which a fiock of mallards was 
floating. 

"I know they did," said the other, drawing up 
a big perch and throwing it over her shoulder 
on the half-dried grass. "I know they did, for 
I heard 'em a-talkin' about it, an' some of 'em 
thought it was wicked for them big rich men to 
come down here an' take away the lake. Some 
of 'em took sidcH with the rich men, an' some 
didn't care which way things went." 

"Some folks are that way," said Caroline, her 
eyes absently following the distant flock of 
ducks swimming the translucent surface golden 
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in the afternoon sun. ^^ Just so it's smooth sail- 
in' with them, the balance of the world may go 
hang." 

Grade and the dog were playing under a big 
walnut tree, and Straggler had brought nuts 
until there was quite a good pile at the child's 
feet. 

"Yes ; they live only for self, not knowin' it's 
the most poverty-stricken livin' in the wide 
world," Mrs. Curd rejoined. "The preacher's 
text last Sunday was, *No man lives to himself,' 
and it's shore true. You can't live to yourself 
here. Your life is a-goin' to touch and influence 
some other life for good or bad, whether you 
want it to or not. A plumb selfish person is 
clean out of harmony with God's whole crea- 
tion." 

"Them grand folks that are a-dancin' and frol- 
ickin' through life must be happy," said Caro- 
line, her eyes fastened on a speck that . was 
moving on the horizon where sky and water 
met. 

"No, they ain't; there is more malice and 
envy and heart burnin' under their smilin' faces 
and silk clothes than you'd ever think. I know, 
for I've been among 'em. When I was in St. 
Louis, Mary Crayfield's sister Susan was a maid 
to a big society woman. Susan would tell me 
all about how this rich woman who found it 
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hard to spend all the money she was allowed 
for dress and pleasure would fret and worry 
a-trying to outshine and outdash all the other 
women in her set, and deep down in her heart 
she was so bitter." 

"Money an' big doin's don't make you happy," 
said Caroline, still looking across the lake to 
where the speck had come so near that she 
could discern that it was a boat with a man in 
it. "Cousin Dora, if Dick was at home I'd be 
so happy." 

Her voice quavered and her eyes filled. 

"I know it, child, and from what 'Squire 
Lomax says, they will send him home before 
long." 

The speaker threw another fine perch over her 
shoulder. 

"This big society woman," she continued, 
"would give big card parties. Susan said she 
was ^bridge mad,' an' the way the women would 
gamble an' drink outdone the men, almost. And 
when she lost she would be so mad — so would 
a heap of the others — ^that when they were all 
gone and she'd went to her room, she'd walk 
the floor and talk about them women. They 
were cheats and liars and bad all 'round, she 
would say. I went and helped sometimes when 
she gave big functions, and I saw for myself 
how they do." 
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"I don't know how to believe such things 
about decent women, Cousin Dora/' 

"Well, Cousin, rich or poor, the heart has got 
to be clean an' right. Qoodness works from the 
inside to the outside, never from the outside of 
a person to the inside. Money won't buy it. 
It's too precious to be got that way. It's just 
God's own gift to his people, this quiet peace, 
and it's for the poor man as well as the rich 
man." 

"I love to hear you talk. Cousin Dora. I 
wonder what Dick is doin' now. He was sick 
when they come an' took him away. Lord have 
mercy, and send him home to me and Qracie." 

Something was tugging at her pole. She 
took it and drew out a big catfish. The boat 
with the man in it was nearing the point where 
they sat. 

"Ain't that Tom Clayton?" asked Caroline, 
shading her eyes from the sun with her hand, 
"that lives over in the Burton settlement?" 

"That's just who it is," said Mrs. Curd, notic- 
ing the boat for the first time. "I wonder where 
he's been a-hulkin' to. He is always a-nosin' 
into somebody's business." 

She drew up a speckled trout, and, reaching 
to a basket, threw all the fish into it. 

"We've got enough for one time. Cousin 
Dora," Caroline said, winding her line about its 
pole and rising to her feet. 
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**Yes, it's enough," Mrs. Curd said, still keep- 
ing her seat and watching the man as he rowed 
toward them. As the keel grounded against 
the bank, she asked : 

"Where have you come from, Tom Clayton ?" 

"From Walnut Log, Mis' Curd. How is you 
all today?" 

"Well as conoimon. What's the news from 
there? Arrested anybody else?" 

"Yes; they tuck Jim Burton up an' brung 
him thar this evenin'. I had rowed over thar 
to see a man from Union City, when, lo an' 
behol'! here the sojers come a-ridin' up wi' 
Jim Burton a-tween 'em." 

"Where'd they find him?" 

"At home; he was a-gwine to leave fur Ar- 
kansaw tonight, an' went home to tell his wife 
goodby." 

"All of which shows the sort of sence he's got," 
she said, getting up and stamping the ground 
impatiently. "Had to run to tell Mandy good- 
by instead of makin' himself scarce when he 
had the chance. Nobody never could do any- 
thing with him; he always knows everything. 
Solomon was a baby to big Jim Burton. Like 
a plumb fool, he must run home an' get caught." 

An expression of fine scorn played on her 
rather comely features, as she asked : 

"Did they take up anybody else today?" 
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"Yes; two men. One was a rich man, and 
the folks say he was never about the night- 
riders. Takin' him np was onjust." 

"Maybe so. No tellin' where things'!] run to 
after they're started. Folks lose their heads, 
and then they're blind to justice. But the law- 
yer's shore smart that's a-fightin' for the poor 
fellers, and the rich ones, too, that's unjustly 
taken up and charged with things they didn't 
do. He'll bring 'em clear if anybody can. And 
they've got Jim Burton! What's Mandy 
a-doin'?" 

"Jest a-ringin' her ban's an' cryin' ; Mam is 
sick in bed an' can't stay with her tonight, an' 
she sent me here to you to see ef you won't go 
thar tonight. The woman is e'en a'most crazy." 

Mrs. Curd gave Caroline a questioning look, 
and said : 

"I don't like to leave my cousin here. She 
is in the same sort of trouble. Hoorahin' and 
cavortin' don't do no good. It don't bring Jim 
Burton back, and just takes the strength she 
needs to carry her throng it all." 

"That's why Mam sent me after you — ^to try 
an' quiet her down. It looks like all the women 
'roun' the lake, an' especially in the Burton 
settlement, are a-goin' into hysterics." 

Mrs. Gaylor here is not. What must I do, 
Cousin? I hate awful bad to leave you and 
Gracie." 
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"I hate awful bad for you to go, Cousin Dora, 
but the poor woman — ^you can help her if any- 
body can. You might go and stay there tonight, 
and come back tomorrow. Me an' Gracie'll get 
along. Tou can saddle the mare and ride her." 

"We'd better be a-goin', then, for it'll be sun- 
down by the time I get there. Tom, tell your 
mother I'm gone there tonight. Oracle, come 
on ; we're going." 

She gathered up the basket of fish, and they 
went at a brisk walk to the cabin. 

"You won't be afraid tonight. Cousin Cal- 
line?" 

"No ; me an' Grade's stayed all night by our- 
selves a-many-a time. I'll look for you back 
tomorrow." 

"I'll come if she ain't awful bad." 

It took but a few minutes to saddle the mare. 
She mounted, and rode away at a quick pace in 
the slanting rays of the sun. 

They watched her out of sight, and then went 
hand in hand up the little walk to the door. 
Caroline dressed the fish and cooked the supper, 
which she and Grade ate with the weltering 
sunbeams illuminating the frugal table. No 
pall falls so black on any home, high or low, 
that it stops the domestic machinery. And it 
is best, for the enforced duties serve in some 
measure to divert the burdened soul from its 
sorrow. 
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When the supper dishes were cleared away, 
the two went out to the gate to see any chance 
passer-by who might have news of the prison- 
ers. The sun dropped behind the trees, and 
gray twilight enveloped the landscape. They 
lingered there until the stars were glittering in 
the deep October skies, but no one passed. 
Gracie said at length : 

"Mammy, you are cold; let's go back into 
the house.'' 

Their spirits rose when the doors were closed 
and barred, the lamp lighted, and a fire kindled 
on the hearth. While Caroline sewed, the child 
read aloud, stopping often to spell the words, 
from a small story book with illuminated illus- 
trations. Thus the evening passed rather pleas- 
antly, with Straggler at their feet basking in 
the firelight. 

When Grade's voice grew drowsy, her mother 
put up her work and they both retired at the 
same time. It was after midnight that the 
mother awoke and heard horses galloping along 
the road going in the direction of Walnut Log. 

"More poor fellows took up an' carried to 
Camp Nemo," was her mental comment, "and 
more lonesome homes and miser'ble women. 
Oh, when will this trouble be over?" 

She clasped the warm, sleeping form of Gracie 
to her bosom, and lay listening to the moaning 
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of the wind in the treetops. Finally she fell 
asleep, and did not wake until the sun was 
shining in the heavens. They both arose to- 
gether, and while Caroline prepared the break- 
fast the child tidied the room, with snatches 
of song on her lips. Both were buoyed up with 
the hope that the husband and father would be 
set free and come home that day. 



CHAPTEK IX. 



LAKESIDE — THE BLIND VIOLINIST. 

As THE morning wore away, they momenta- 
rily expected the return of 'Squire Lomax from 
Walnut Log; the noon hour passed, and he 
had not come. Toward the middle of the 
afternoon, Gracie said : 

"Mammy, suppose we take a walk up the 
road; we might meet him, an' pappy may be 
with him." 

"All right, Gracie, we'll go; but it won't 
make him come a minute sooner." 

"It'll help to pass away the time, mammy," 
said the child, slipping out at the gate, followed 
by Straggler, giving short, joyous barks, "and 
we may see somebody that may tell us some 
news." 

"That's so, child; there ain't been any pass- 
in' today, and shorely some one'll come along. 
It's time Cousin Dora was comin' back, too." 

They strolled slowly along until they had 
gone over a mile. 

"We'll go back now, Gracie," her mother said, 
wearily. "I hope we'll find Cousin Dora there 
when we get home." 

(01) 
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They walked on slowly, looking back at inter- 
vals, but no one came in sight, and they reached 
home an hour before sunset and sat down on the 
doorstep. Caroline was weary and dispirited, 
and, though she did not give vent to her feel- 
ings, the child, with quick intuition, understood. 
Straggler had chased rabbits and birds during 
their walk, and now dropped on the half sere 
grass, panting with lolling tongue. Suddenly 
she pricked up her ears and got upon her feet. 

"Is someone coming. Straggler?" Gracie 
asked, and for answer, 'Squire Lomax appeared 
around the bend of the road. They went with 
light steps to the gate to hear the good news 
that they somehow believed he was bringing to 
them. A glance at his face dashed their hopes 
to the ground, and Caroline cried : 

"Oh, 'Squire Lomax ! You have brought bad 
news ?" 

"Well, not so very bad," he said. "Mrs. 
Gaylor, it is this way. It appears that Dick 
and some of the others are to be taken to Nash- 
ville for their cases to be investigated. Their 
lawyer can put up as good a fight for them up 
there as he can here, so don't be down-hearted. 
He'll come out all right, for it'll be proved that 
he was here at home that night. Where's Mrs. 
Curd?" 

"She went yesterday to stay with Mandy 
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Burton, who was crazy because Jim had been 
took up an' carried to camp. Did you see 
him?" 

"Yes, I saw him. He was cut up awfully 
bad." 

"If he'd 'a' took Cousin Dora's advice and 
went on across to Arkansaw, he would not 'a' 
been caught up with." 

"He has got a mighty hard head — ^that Jim 
Burton. Somebody hid a night-rider's disguise 
in an old hollow log somewhere about the lake 
here, and a dog nosing around with some sol- 
diers found it. They say it belongs to Burton, 
but he swears it don't. There was a hole cut in 
it where his name had been, they said, for a 
shred of cloth was found by the log. They made 
out a *B' on the piece, they said." 

"Well, folks have got lynx eyes for shore, 
'Squire Lomax. He ought to 'a' went right 
straight like Mrs. Curd told him to do " 

"But he must run his head into the lion's 
mouth instead of listening to her. Well, those 
that dance must pay the fiddler. Is Mrs. Curd 
coming back tonight?" 

"She said she would, and she will if Mandy 
ain't too bad." 

"You won't be afraid, you and Grade, if she 
don't come?" 

"No, we ain't afraid; and I have got Dick's 
pistol." 
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"Can you shoot it?" the 'Squire asked, tight- 
ening his saddle girth and swinging himself 
into the saddle. 

"Not much ; but I'd sure try if anybody was 
to come a-prowlin' around here." 

"That's right, Mrs. Gaylor. I'll let you know 
if I get any special news tomorrow. Here, 
Gracie, I had like to have forgotten it." He 
took a paper of stick candy from his pocket 
and gave it to the child. "Keep up a good 
heart, Mrs. Gaylor; things ain't as dark as 
they might be." 

He rode swiftly away in the gathering shad- 
ows, knitting his brows and muttering : 

"What a world of trouble this is !" 

It was some time after dark before he reached 
his own gate. He bent down, unlatched it, and 
rode in, shutting it behind him. 

He then cantered along a gravelled drive that 
led to a side door of a two-story frame house 
that loomed white in the dark. As he dis- 
mounted, the negro stable boy took the horse's 
bridle and led him away. He went up steps to 
a veranda where a light streamed out from the 
open door of the dining-room, in which a table 
was laid for four. A lad of fifteen years arose 
from a small desk where he was puzzling over 
the single rule of three, and, going to an inner 
door, called out : 
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**Mother, father has come." 

He went back to his book, and in a few min- 
utes a woman with a refined, kindly face, 
dressed in a solid gray flannel gown garnished 
with rose-colored facings, came in. 

"And here you are, at last," she said, with a 
slow, sweet smile. "I thought you might be 
going to stay away another night. Who has 
been arrested now?" 

"Several, Clarissa; I'll tell you about it 
directly." 

He went into an adjoining room, and when 
he came back his face shone with the application 
of soap and water. 

"They arrested three today — Jim Burton, 
Zeke Sykes, and Ed Marmaduke." 

"What ! They have arrested Mr. Marmaduke ! 
Well, if that don't cap the climax! Why, he 
never had anything to do with the night-riding, 
Frank. Don't you know that ?" 

"No more than I had. But folks get off their 
base in times of stress like these. Is supper 
ready? I'm hungry." 

"I kept it back for you. Jane is bringing it 
in now. Come, Algernon," to the boy; "put 
down your book, son, and let's have supper." 

The master of the house reverently returned 
thanks. Juicy slices of ham, golden butter, 
coffee with rich cream, delicious biscuit, tea- 
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cakes, honey, and quince preserves made up the 
menu. Mrs. Lomax beamed behind the silver 
coflfee urn with a grace peculiarly her own, as 
she discussed the news her husband had 
brought. 

"And so they've taken Mr. Marmaduke to 
Camp Nemo. Nobody ever thought of him in 
connection with the night-riders." 

"No one who knows the situation down here 
ever did, but the soldiers that have come here — 
the whole State militia, with the Gk)vemor 
thrown in — are likely to run amuck of things 
where they've got no business; they're apt to 
arrest men on the word of irresponsible people." 

"How is it with Gaylor? Any likelihood of 
his coming home soon ?" 

"I'm afraid not. They took him away to 
Nashville today. The poor fellow was sick, 
too." 

"What in the world was their notion for that? 
Couldn't he be tried down here?" 

"Of course he could. They took several of 
the men away. Some say they were afraid that 
their friends might try to rescue them." 

"And poor Dick Gaylor was sick. Of course, 
Mrs. Gaylor is in a world of trouble. And dear 
little Gracie ! She loves her father so, and he 
is just devoted to her. How did Mrs. Gaylor 
take it?" 
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^'Hard enough ; although she was cut to the 
heart, she made no sign. She's game to the 
core, yon know. I tried to hearten her up all ' 
I could.'' 

He pushed back his plate, and they arose and 
went into the sitting-room, which was a large, 
pleasant apartment, tastily furnished. 

"Is Joe here yet?" 

"Yes; he didn't want any supper. He said 
he had eaten a late dinner at Mr. Eanes'. He 
is up in Algernon's room. I think they are 
coming now." 

Footsteps on the carpeted stairs were heard 
descending — some steady, some uncertain and 
hesitating. In a few moments the boy who had 
been studying the single rule of three came in 
from the hall leading a blind man, who was 
cordially greeted by the host and seated in a 
chair near the upright piano. He had been a 
guest of the house for a couple of weeks, and 
always found a cordial welcome at "Lakeside," 
the fine domain of 'Squire Lomaji:. 

"I'm told you dined out today, Joe," said the 
'Squire, cheerily ; "but I hope you didn't eat so 
much that you can't play me a tune or two 
tonight. I always sleep better," turning to his 
wife, "after I have heard Joe play." 

"His dulcet strains," smiled the lady, "may 
soothe you ofif to dreamland, but they waft me 
to the seventh heaven *^ 

7 
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^'I appreciate year compliments/' said Joe, 
with a helpless, expectant attitude peculiar to 
the blind. ^'Yon will play accompaniments for 
ine, Mrs. Lomax, will yon not?" 

"With pleasure. Algernon, Joe's violin is 
under the table. Get it for him, my son." 

The violin was taken from its case, and as 
"Blind Joe" Mangrum, famous all over the 
State for his musical genius, twanged the 
strings, the mistress of the house seated herself 
at the piano. 

"Shall we give him The Moonlight Sonata,' 
Schubert's 'Serenade,' or " 

"Not now, not now," interrupted the 'Squire ; 
"play The Mocking Bird' first, then the *Sere- 
nade.' I'm tired, and you are not feeling well, 
and you must not play much tonight. We will 
go to bed soon." 

Mrs. Lomax lightly struck some chords, and 
the nusician, with his keen, sensitive ear, put 
the violin in perfect accord with the piano. 
Then "Blind Joe," his face aglow with a light 
that never was on land or sea, drew his magic 
bow across the strings, and strains untenable 
for a clinging seraphic sweetness stole on the 
ravished ear. Every note of "The Mocking Bird" 
was exquisitely rendered. Wonderful trills, 
staccato notes,, and legato strains pulsed out on 
the starry October night, invoked by this young 
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blind wizard of the violin — ^that prince of 
musical instruments. The accompaniment 
flowed light pianissimo under the ravishing 
strains and sparkling roulades. When the last 
wonderful phrasing died on the air, a deep 
breath heaved the massive breast of the 'Squire. 
After an impressive pause, the lady said : 

"Joe, you are a genius, a wonder. Why don't 
you go starring and make a future for your- 
self?" 

"I don't want to go among strangers unless 
my brother or some of my near friends would 
go with me. My blindness " 

"I understand, Joe; but Ole Bull, for all his 
great fame, couldn't play with you. I've heard 
him; he couldn't draw such strains from the 
violin as you drew tonight." 

He bent his head, and said in a low voice : 

"Thank you, Mrs. Lomax. Shall we play the 
'Serenade?'" 

"Not unless you want to, Joe," said the 
'Squire. "Let's keep *The Mocking Bird' in our 
souls tonight. The ^Serenade' will drive him 
away. Supose we all retire." 

His wife closed the piano, Algernon put the 
violin in its case, and, while his parents van- 
ished into an adjoining room, he led the blind 
musician upstairs to his apartment. 
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CHAPTER X. 



A MISSION OF MBBCY. 

Francis Lomax was the son of a prosperous 
farmer whose lands lay some twenty miles from 
Reelfoot Lake. There were two children, a 
sister three years older than himself, who had 
married James Clare, a civil engineer, whose 
home was in St. Louis. His father had offered 
to give him a collegiate education, but his am- 
bition did not run in that direction, which in 
after years was a source of sincere regret to 
him, as is the case with many of both sexes who 
fail to grasp and improve the opportunities 
offered to them. It was while he was on a 
visit to his sister in St. Louis that he met the 
pretty, graceful Clarissa Howe, the only child 
of a prosperous merchant. She and her mother 
had called in their carriage to take his sister, 
Mrs. Clare, to the matinee to see Janhaushek in 
Marie Antoinette, and he had been invited to 
join them. So he found himself in a luxurious 
carriage rolling along the busy streets, with a 
beautiful fairy by his side chatting gracefully 
and intelligently on various topics. Fortune 
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favored him, and he got a seat by her side in the 
Howe box, the young girl friend of Clarissa 
having failed to come. He was quite familiar 
with the history of the unfortunate queen whose 
pathetic career was being portrayed on the 
stage with the fine dramatic fire of one of the 
most famous artists of the day. Still, he was 
much more interested in the fair, white-robed 
girl at his side, who at intervals pressed a dainty 
handkerchief of filmy lace to her eyes, than 
he was in anything that was being done on the 
stage. The play to him seemed exceedingly 
short, and when he and his sister were set down 
at the latter's door, he had already secured the 
girl's permission to call the following day. He 
lingered in the city a month longer than the 
time set for his going home, and after he did go, 
letters were exchanged between them twice a 
week. For six months he stayed at home look- 
ing after the interests of the farm ; then, quite 
unexpectedly to his parents, he announced his 
intention of going to the city. 

"What makes you go just at this time? Es- 
telle is in New York, you know," his mother 
said when he came out on the back veranda 
where she and the cook were canning peaches 
one morning in September. 

"I know she is, but I have some matters that 
need looking after in St. Louis. A boat will 
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arrive at Tiptonville at seven o'clock this even- 
ing, and Clay will drive me over there and come 
back after supper." 

"How long will you be gone?" 

*^ About two weeks, I think." 

"Where is your suit case? I'll pack it myself 
— a man always tumbles things in so." 

"I wish you would, mother." 

Bhe gave the cook some directions, when he 
asked: 

"Father will be back from the lake this even- 
ing, won't he?" 

"Oh, yes; he said it would be sundown, 
though." 

In an hour he was bowling along behind a 
thoroughbred, holding the reins taut over the 
brown satin back of the fast trotter that had 
been sired by the famous Ten Broeck of Ken- 
tucky. 

"I don't intend to miss that boat," he said, 
half aloud. 

Clay showed two rows of ivory, which looked 
very white in contrast with his black skin, and 
chuckled : 

"You'll git thar er hour befo' it comes. Mister 
Frank, a-goin' at dis rate. I has to hoP tight to 
keep from fallin' out." 

"I'm giving Tenpin his head, and he wants to 
go in a hurry. Drive him slow when you go 
home." 
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^'I'll sho' do dat. De boss gits all-fired mad 
when a boss comes home a-thumpin' an' all in 
a lather o* sweat." 

They drove up to the landing nearly an hour 
before the boat whistle sounded down the river. 
The negro took the horse to the nearest stable 
for a rubbing down and a feed of oats, and re- 
turned a few minutes before the boat swung 
around the bend and came steaming up the 
Mississippi, while the setting sun kindled the 
water in her wake into billows of fire. 

"She's mighty fine," said the negro, as The 
Belle of Memphis rounded to at the landing, 
"but she won't git you to St. Louis near as soon 
as de train would." 

"That's so ; but I like the river, Clay. Come 
aboard if you want to." 

It was eight o'clock before the steamer 
started, and when Clay went ashore he was sure 
he had foimd out why the young man 
liked the river route. He had seen him in a 
sheltered nook on the guards paying court to a 
young lady, who seemed well pleased at his 
attentions. 

Miss Howe was on board en route from 
Shreveport, where she had been visiting an 
aunt for the past month, to St. Louis. Frank 
Lomax found her more charming than ever, and 
the three days of their journeying to the city 
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were halcyon ones to them both. And before 
they steamed in sight of their destination, she 
was his affianced bride. 

They were married in the early spring, and 
for a year he made his home in the city. At 
the end of that time, the call of the country, 
with its waving emerald forests, shaded lanes, 
rolling meadows, singing birds, and sparkling 
streams enmeshed him, and he came with his 
wife to his father's house, receiving as warm a 
welcome as it was possible for parents to give 
their children. The deed to a large tract of 
land near Eeelfoot Lake had been made to him 
by his father as a marriage gift. He built a 
comfortable, commodious house on it, and, 
aided by the taste and judgment of his wife, he 
had furnished it throughout. The wide, gently 
rolling lawn was set with forest trees, and, in 
a sunny comer of the white-palinged enclosure, 
a flower garden, the especial pride of the mis- 
tress, flourished. Many a fragrant posey, ac- 
companied by delicacies, found its way into the 
homes of the sick and poor from Lakeside. 

The following morning, when breakfast was 
over and they had gone into the sitting-room, 
where a wood fire was burning on the hearth, 
whose grateful warmth added to the cheeriness 
of the home, Mrs. Lomax said : 

"Algernon, your father and I are going to see 
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some of the women who are in tronble this 
morning. The cook will help me fix up a 
hamper of eatables to carry with us, and I want 
you and Joe to take the garden shears and a 
basket and go and cut some flowers for me. 
Cut some golden glow, princes' feathers, and 
chrysanthemums. Fill the basket, for the frost 
will soon kill the flowers." 

Algernon led the musician across the tree- 
shaded lawn. Joe was glad to be included in 
the pleasant commission, and held the basket 
while the boy cut the fragrant blossoms. He 
had been bom blind, but not totally, for he could 
tell daylight from darkness. An eminent spe- 
cialist had been consulted for him, who advised 
the letting of his eyes alone. What might be 
the outcome of an operation was too doubtful. 
Inflammation might set up, and if he should be 
brought to see a little, perfect vision could not 
be hoped for, he would doubtless be robbed of 
Apollo's lyre ; his musical genius would depart 
from him, and he be in a pitiable ca^. So Joe 
elected to remain blind physically, so that his 
soul could look aloft into the empyrean and feast 
on the seraphic strains his transcendant genins 
evoked. Offers from managers of theatre and 
opera had come to him, but they would not agree 
to take any of his kinsmen or near friends along, 
and so he would not go. He would not trust 
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himself in his blindness to the care of strangers, 
and was content to remain in his own little 
circle with the music of the spheres in his soul. 

Sprays of big, snowy chrysanthemums were 
thrown into the basket on the golden glow and 
red princes' feathers that Algernon had cut 
first. Joe bent down to the fragrant blossoms, 
and said : 

"Algy, these chrysanthemums are so sweet; 
they're white, aren't they?" 

"Yes ; how did you know they're white, Joe?" 

"By their scent, I think. Yellow ones have 
a different smell." 

"They all smell alike to me, Joe." 

"The white ones are more delicate and cling- 
ing in their fragrance." 

They went across the drying grass to the 
house, carrying the basket between them, and 
put it in the back of the buggy that stood at the 
side door, with the stable boy watching the 
restive horse that was hitched to it. Just then 
Mrs. Lomax came out ready for her drive, fol- 
lowed by the cook bringing the hamper filled 
with toothsome viands. It was put in the front 
of the buggy. 'Squire Lomax sat on the veranda 
reading the latest night-rider news from the 
Memphis papers. At his wife's call, he threw 
them down and climbed to her side in the buggy, 
and gathered the reins, saying : 
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"Look out for us when you see us, boys." 

Mrs. Lomax smiled and waved her hand as 
the horse sprang forward, and they went rolling 
down the drive and out at the gate held open by 
Bob, the stable boy. 

"We'll have the house all to ourselves today, 
Joe," said Algernon, "for they never know when 
to come back when they go out on these trips." 

"It's a pity there aren't more like them going 
around among the distressed, troubled folks. 
Bring the violin out, and I'll play to the canary 
birds." 

"They'll do all they can to drown you out 
with their chatter," laughed the lad, as he took 
the violin out of the case. 

"It will be a pretty accompaniment." 

The 'Squire and his wife drove along the 
shaded road talking over the deplorable situa- 
tion of the neighborhood, of the terror and grief 
that had suddenly swooped down like black 
birds of prey on so many homes. 

"The Governor, I'm told," said the 'Squire, 
"paid a man a thousand dollars to come down 
here from Nashville and make the first arrests. 
He took up thirty-two at the outset. Would 
you like to drive over to Camp Nemo and see the 
prisoners ?" 

"Not today; we'll visit their families and 
give them all the comfort we can. Who would 
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have thought when we came and built Lakeside 
that there would ever be so much trouble and 
confusion here?" 

"It has been brewing a long time. The claims 
made by certain parties to the lake were never 
believed to be genuine, and bad blood has been 
the result. Selfishness and greed cause the big: 
gest part of the trouble in the world. Nobody 
but the men who laid claim to the lake ever 
believed they had a genuine title to it, and least 
of all the fishermen." 

"But, wasn't ther^ a plot on foot to drain the 
lake and make a big plantation of it?" she 
asked. 

"Certainly; the man who claimed it wanted 
the State to grant him the authority to drain 
it." 

"It would have been a Herculean undertak- 
ing, it seems to me." 

"Of course it would, but whipped on by Graft 
and Greed, twin bloodhounds, to rob poor men 
and their families of their living, he would have 
tried to do it." 

"I have given but little attention to all the 
Lake trouble, as you know, until lately," she 
said, breaking off a bunch of purple aster that 
grew in the open meadow through which they 
were driving, "but some one has told me that 
the man who was killed had been employed by 
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the fishermen to defend them, and that he had 
gone back on them." 

'^He and his partner were employed by them 
in good faith, and the agreement was that they 
should give the lawyers twenty per cent of their 
earnings to take care of their interests. Bnt 
the lawyers bonght up what they thought to be 
a claim — ^the Galloway claim, it was called — 
and went into partnership with the man who 
made the first claim on the lake, calling them- 
selves 'The West Tennessee Land Company.' 
So these men who banked strong on their coun- 
sel were beside themselves — infuriated — ^when 
they found that that counsel had not only taken 
the other side, but were themselves laying claims 
to the lake." 

"Now, Frank, who could blame the men for 
being outraged at being betrayed like that? I 
just think it's awful." 

"It was certainly bad treatment," he said, 
taking a good-sized package from his overcoat 
pocket and laying it in the already full hamper. 
"I heard a man say yesterday, who helped to 
arrest some of the men, that the night-riders 
would have been justified in dmng anything to 
the men short of murder. He said if they had 
just whipped the lawyers it would have been 
right, but to murder one of them was a dreadful 
deed. And it certainly was." 
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"Oh, it is just too horrible to think of," said 
his wife, with a shudder, drawing the light 
wrap closer about her as they entered on a 
wooded road that lay through a swampy stretch 
of ground. 

Boughs of red and gold foliage made an arch 
over their heads. They dropped into silence. 
He had let the reins fall loosely, and the horse 
went along in a slow walk. Thick under- 
growth, matted with vines here and there, grew 
close on either side of the road, which was car- 
peted with gold and scarlet leaves. It was a 
lonely spot, where, it was said, four decades 
agone, a peddler had been murdered and his 
pack taken away. "Dead Man's Swamp," it 
was called, and few people passed that way. 
Frogs were shrilling in the morass, and a snake 
— a cotton-mouth — wound its sinuous length 
across the road. Mrs. Lomax saw it, and said : 

"Look at that snake, Frank. Do drive 
faster. I'm getting nervous." 

"No, my dear ; let the horse blow ; I enjoy the 
cool shade of this road." 

"What a dunderhead Burton was to let him- 
self get caught, when he could have gotten away 
so easily," she said, her eyes following the snake 
as it disappeared in the undergrowth. 

"Oh, he is one of the knowing ones, and heeds 
nobody's advice," her husband said, taking the 
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whip from its socket, at which the horse sprang 
forward on the soft, damp leaves. 

"'Squire, 'Squire!" 

The voice, low and eager, seemed to come 
from above. He stopped the horse and cried : 

"What? Who are you? Where are you?" 

There was a shaking among the boughs of a 
tree close to the road at their right, and in a 
few minutes a man, unkempt, with a starved ex- 
pression on his face, his clothes snagged in 
places, slid down and came to the buggy. Mrs. 
Lomax looked at him amazed, but the 'Squire 
showed no surprise, and said: 

"So you are here. Carter? How long have 
you been hiding here?" 

"Four days, an' I'm jest starved an' that 
weak " 

"I have heard about you, and thought I might 
run up on you in Dead Man's Swamp. Here's 
something," taking the package he had put in 
the hamper, "that will remedy the starving. 
How long have you been fasting?" 

"I ain't had nothin' to eat since night before 
last. My grub give out then." 

"Well, don't eat too much at once. Do you 
reckon you can sneak to Lakeside about mid- 
night tonight?" 

"What mus' I come thar fur, 'Squire?" 

"For me to get you over into Arkansas. 
Throw three pebbles against my window — you 
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know which one it is. I'll get you to the river 
by daybreak. Don't talk to your driver. You 
are a drummer going through to the river to 
catch a boat. Once you are there, take a skiff 
and cross to liberty. We'll look after your 
family till this blows over and you can come 
home. A suit of clothes that my cousin, who is 
about your size, left at my house, will change 
you into a drummer." 

The poor fellow's face worked with emotion, 
and he chokingly said : 

"I'll be thar, 'Squire." 

He slipped into the bushes, and as the horse 
sprang forward, Mrs. Lomax said, with em- 
phasis : 

"Frank, what are they after Carter for? He 
stayed all night at our house the night of the 
killing, you know." 

"That's all so, but they will arrest him all the 
same if they get a chance. I had an idea he 
was in this swamp, and that is why I drove this 
way. The other road is the shortest to the 
Burton settlement. We must hurry up, or we 
won't get around." 

"You put that lunch up for Carter, I see." 

"Yes ; I knew if I found him he would want 
substantials — combread and beef. Your deli- 
catessen wouldn't have gone anywhere with 
him ; besides, it's for the poor, distressed women 
and children." 

8 
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They swept on and soon came out of the 
swamp road into a lane of three miles, which 
brought them to the Burton home — a four- 
roomed cottage with ten acres of ground around 
it. Mrs. Curd was still there, and had succeeded 
in getting Mrs. Burton quiet. For a whole day 
she had been in strong hysterics, and now she 
lay quiescent in bed, partly from sheer exhaus- 
tion. The visitors served to rouse her spirits 
and to put hope into her shaken soul with their 
encouraging talk. They could stay but a short 
time, there were so many other places where 
their cheering presence was needed. So they 
left flowers and a portion of the delicious viands 
that were in the hamper, and drove to the next 
house. They visited ten homes that were in 
sorrow, carrying cheer and comfort, and leaving 
beautiful flowers and the toothsome dainties for 
the inmates. Mrs. Gaylor's was the last place 
on their rounds ; they found her and Gracie in 
low spirits, as news that the husband and father 
was by no means well when he was taken to 
Nashville, had reached them. Their presence 
brought hope to the saddened hearts at the 
Gaylor cottage. Gracie took the flowers and 
put them in water, while Mrs. Gaylor, with a 
grateful heart, put the delicacies into the cup- 
board. The visitors lingered until the setting 
sun warned them that they must go or night 
would overtake them on their homeward drive. 



CHAPTER XI. 



LITTLE GID — A MIDNIGHT EIDB. 

Thb horse needed no urging to go when his 
head was turned homeward; the 'Squire gave 
him a free, steady rein, and they drew up at 
Lakeside a few minutes after the lamps were 
lighted. Joe and Algernon were sitting on the 
side veranda, and the latter said, as his mother 
came up the steps : 

"You made the day out, mother, sure enough. 
I know you must be tired." 

"Not so very much. Tell the cook we are 
here and to serve supper. Of course, you and 
Joe have been a little lonely. I am chilly ; how 
cheerful the fire looks." 

She went into the supper room, where a bright 
wood fire was burning, took off her hat and 
gloves, and bent over, warming her fingers at 
the ruddy blaze. 

"Have you had any news since we left?" 

"The soldiers have been here looking for Gid 
Carter," said Joe. "They were here this morn- 
ing." 

"And after they left," said Algernon, "Joe 
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and I walked over to Carter's house. They had 
been there — ^went there first. Mrs. Carter was 
awfully upset. And little Gid is real sick." 

"It does seem that there is no end of trouble," 
she said. "I'm glad you and Joe went to see 
about the woman and her children." 

"We hurried home," said Algernon, "hooked 
up the cart, and went after Dr. Southern for 
the child. When he got there, little Gid was 
having spasms." 

"Is he that sick? Poor little fellow! You 
must drive me down there after supper, my son." 

"But you are tired, mother." 

"Not very; and it is only a little way there. 
We can get back by ten o'clock, unless I stay all 
night." 

"I'll tell Bob to hook up the cart, then, and 
have it at the door as soon as we eat supper." 

The 'Squire told of the visits he and his wife 
had made during the day, when Joe asked, 
while Algernon cut the steak into bits which the 
host had put on his plate, and buttered a couple 
of biscuits and placed them handy for him : 

"Did you see little Gracie Gaylor?" 

"Yes ; we visited the Gaylors last ; they were 
sad, but seemed to cheer up while we were 
there." 

"When I pass there," said Joe, "she always 
hails me, and I stop and play for her. She sits 
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still and listens, and when I stop playing I 
know by the deep intake of breath that she makes 
that she appreciates my music. And when I 
leave, she says : * Joe' — ^you know I'm just ^ Joe' 
to old and young — *when you come by, stop 
always an' play for me.' " 

"It is kind of you to give the child pleasure," 
said Mrs. Lomax. 

The meal over, she put on a heavy coat and 
woolen hood, and drove with her son under the 
sparkling stars to the humble home of the Car- 
ters. Before starting, she asked her husband 
if she must tell Mrs. Carter that they had seen 
Gid in the swamp and that he was going to try 
to get across the river that night. 

"No, I don't believe I would tell her. She's 
worried about the child, and we'll tell her when 
he is safe over the river." 

She found the child fretful, restless, and the 
weary, distressed mother trying in vain to quiet 
him. Her young brother of seventeen, who 
made his home with her, had gone that day to 
Samburg, and had not yet returned. Mrs. 
Lomax took the child from the worn, discour- 
aged mother. In a little while he was asleep 
under her soothing, magnetic touch. 

"I can stay a couple of hours, Mrs. Carter," 
she said, lightly touching the little flushed face 
with her finger tips, "so you lie down and get a 
nap while I am here." 
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The tired mother was glad of a chance to rest, 
and at once threw herself on the bed and was 
asleep almost immediately. 

Mrs. Lomax then quietly put the child in his 
cradle, and turned the lamp low. Algernon 
dozed by the fire, and the two hours soon sped 
away, bringing ten o'clock. A few minutes 
later, Carroll, the young brother, came, having 
ridden since dark from Samburg. She motioned 
him to silence, and arose to go. Then she and 
Algernon slipped out and were soon in the cart 
rolling in the dark, frosty air to Lakeside. 
Bob took the cart to the stable, and Algernon 
ran up to his room to find Joe, who, from choice, 
shared his room, in the land of dreams. The 
^Squire was sitting by their bedroom fire when 
she went in. 

"I knew you would wait up for me, tired as 
you are," she said, laying a gloved hand on his 
shoulder. 

He drew her to his knee, saying : 

"You know I always do when I'm expecting 
you home. And then," lowering his voice, 
"Carter is due here," glancing at the clock on 
the mantel, "in an hour and a half. How is 
the child?" 

"He is better. I left him and his mother 
asleep. Carroll came from Samburg just before 
we left." 
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"Did he bring any news?" 

"I didn't ask him, for I didn't want to dis- 
turb Mrs. Carter. The poor woman is worn 
ont." 

"Yes,. I know; these are trying times," he 
sighed, throwing on a conple of fresh sticks of 
wood from a box in a comer of the fireplace. 
"You are tired ont, Clarissa; go to bed, dear." 

"No; I couldn't sleep till Carter is off. I 
hope Bob won't suspect anything." 

"If he does — ^which I'm sure he won't — She'll 
never say anything. He is in sympathy with 
the poor lake folks anyway." 

She arose, took off the heavy coat and hood, 
and divested herself of the blue woolen frock die 
wore. She then put on a kimono of heavy red 
cashmere lined with gray eiderdown cloth, 
changed her shoes for fur-lined house slippers, 
and threw herself on a wide, comfortable lounge 
on one side of the fireplace. She drew a heavy 
gray and scarlet wool afghan over her, saying : 

"I'll lie here till Carter comes." 

In a few minutes her measured breathing 
showed she was asleep, and the 'Squire sat look- 
ing at the red changing coals and thinking over 
the situation. For generations back, the inhab- 
itants around the lake had made their living 
fishing in its water, and they very naturally 
felt that it was an unheard-of wrong — a colossal 
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fraud — ^for any one to set up a claim to the 
ownership of the lake. This feeling had been 
growing and intensifying for years, until the 
fishermen had banded themselves together for 
mutual protection against the encroachments of 
greed and graft. Then came the fatal culmina- 
tion of the situation on the nineteenth of the 
month, when, urged on by a sense of wrong done 
to themselves and their defenseless families, 
their better judgment, perhaps warped with 
strong drink, over whicb a great political fight 
was then being made in the State by two fac- 
tions of the same party, a murder was com- 
mitted. Candidates for the governorship of 
the State had fought a hard and bitter fight, 
and at the primary election the previous June, 
the incumbent then in office, to whom the liquor 
forces had as one man rallied, was elected the 
nominee. Then the gallant standard-bearer of 
the temperance forces, the knightly champion of 
the White Ribboners, whose matchless eloquence 
had thrilled the hearts of statesmen in the 
Senate Chamber at Washington, seated himself 
at the tripod of the great State paper, which 
had ever stood for good government, the removal 
of man's worst enemy, the saloons, and with 
burning eloquence urged citizens to send men 
to the legislature who would stand for the right 
and put saloons, that lure thousands of our 
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young men down to destruction every year, out 
of the fair old Volunteer State. 

The waist that his wife had thrown off hung 
over a chair^ and from its lapel gleamed a little 
white bow. She was president of the union 
that had been organized in her neighborhood 
one year before. He remembered that the next 
day was All Hallow's Eve, and that she was to 
entertain the union at a social meeting in the 
afternoon. He stirred the fire, at which she 
awoke and sat up. 

"I believe it's turning colder," she said, with 
a little shiver, taking a rocker close to the fire. 
"Tomorrow is the last day of the month. Bleak 
November is at hand." 

"The wind has been blowing off the lake since 
dark, which makes it colder," he said, lifting a 
window curtain and looking out on the moonlit 
night. At length he dropped the curtain and 
went back to the fire. At that moment, three 
pebbles clicked against the rear window. In 
an instant the door was opened and Carter 
slipped in with a white, scared face. 

"What is it?" asked the 'Squire. 

"While I waited in the haze'nut thicket 
t'other side o' the meadow, I seed a squad o' 
sojers," he said, his voice quaking. "Ye see, 
'Squire, how as I met one o' the Prett boys in 
the bottom about dark, an' he tol' me 'at little 
Gid is mighty sick " 
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His voice broke and he checked his words for 
a space, and added, wiping his eyes on his coat 
sleeve : 

"I thought I'd go by home an' see the little 
feller, maybe fer the last time. When I seed 
the sojers I knowed it jes' wouldn't do. They'd 
ketch me, an' the trouble'd be worse 'an ever. 
I know you'll see after little Gid, an' " 

He sunk on a chair and dropped his face in 
his hands, his frame shaking and the tears 
stealing through his fingers. 

"I was at your house, Mr. Carter," said Mrs. 
Lomax, "since ten o'clock tonight, and the baby 
is much better." 

He lifted his face and smiled through his 
tears, saying : 

"God bless you, ma'am, fer a good woman ; I 
knowed you'd be good to the boy an' his 
mammy " 

"Come in here. Carter," said the 'Squire, lead- 
ing the way to an inner room. 

In a few minutes they came back. The fisher- 
man was transformed. The searching eyes of 
the lady would not have recognized him in the 
erect, well-dressed man who stood before her. 
She gave him her hand, and as he dropped it he 
said in a low voice : 

"Little Gid." 

"I'll look after him, and we'll write to you," 
she said. 
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"Yes, and I hope," said the 'Squire, "so far as 
you and your family are concerned, that this 
trouble will poon blow over. We know you 
were here the night of the nineteenth all night, 
but the mere fact that you were called a night- 
rider would cause your arrest, and hardships 
and sickness would likely be your portion, to 
say the least, and your wife would be in more 
trouble than she is. If you are questioned by 
any one on the road to the river, say you are a 
drummer for a lumber company and on your 
way to St. Louis." 

" 'Squire, I never can be thankful enough to 
you an' your wife fer helpin' me like you 
have " 

"The buggy is at the back gate. I'll step out 
and look around." 

He returned in a few minutes, saying : 
"The coast is clear. Go, and God speed you, 
Gid Carter." 

He went out, and, keeping in the shadow of 
some trees, reached the back gate where the 
buggy and its driver awaited him. He got in, 
the horse sprang forward, and they were off 
like the wind. The moon had slipped behind 
the trees and the road lay dimly before them, 
but the horse and driver were well acquainted 
with it, so they made such speed that they cov- 
ered one-half the distance in an hour. Thus 
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far, no word had been spoken. Half a mile 
further, the driver suddenly tamed to the right 
into a rough country road, and stopped still in 
a valley some hundred yards from the public 
highway. 

"Sh — sh !" said the negro, under his breath, 
leaping out and going to the horse's head, he 
put his arms around his neck, speaking some 
low words in the animal's ear. There was a 
hoar frost showing on the foliage under the 
cold glitter of the myriad stars sparkling in the 
blue profound. Silence brooded over the mid- 
night woods. Carter was nonplussed, not 
knowing what to make of the driver's actions, 
but he sat quite still, remembering that the 
'Squire had said the negro was entirely trust- 
worthy. At length he heard slight hoofbeats; 
they grew louder; and directly he knew there 
was a squad of soldiers passing, going the way 
he had come. When the sound of the cavalcade 
had quite died away, the negro mounted to his 
side, drove back to the highway, and swept on 
toward the river, which they reached two hours 
before the dawn. Just before they pulled up 
at the landing, he asked : 

**How did you know that squad was a-com- 
in'?" 

"By the hoss' antics, suh. He stuck up his 
ears an' begun to blow, an' I knowed the' was 
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sumpin^ in the wind; what, I didn't know, o' 
cose, so I jes' swung off'n de main road an' 
waited/ 

*'Well, yon conjnred the hos&— : — " 

"Yes, snh ; he mought 'a' snorted or stomped, 
an' it 'ud 'a' all be'n up with us ; so I jes' laid a 
spell on him." 

"How did you ever learn that?" 

"I dunno ; it was handed down f um my Ebo 
ancients, I reckon." 

The great river rolled dark under the frosty 
stars. Several small boats were moored to the 
bank, but the landing was quite deserted. 

"Ef you say so, I'll take one o' de boats an' 
row you to de other side," said the negro, anx- 
ious to see his charge safe out of the State. 

At that moment, a door of a small house near 
opened, and a man came out. A bargain was 
soon struck with him, and in half an hour Car- 
ter was safe on the other side of the river. 
The negro drove exultant back to Lakeside, hav- 
ing carried his venture to a successful finish, 
all of which he told with great gusto to the 
'Squire as they stood in the horse lot under the 
paling stars. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THB NATION MOURNS A STATESMAN DBAD. 

The hands on the farm were astir. Daylight 
saw twenty negroes wending their ways to the 
cotton fields, while others went to the cotton 
gin half a mile distant. As soon as breakfast 
was over, Algernon went, at his mother's re- 
quest, to inquire about the sick child, and 
brought back word that he was still improving, 
having met the doctor driving away from the 
gate. 

The social meeting that afternoon was at- 
tended by twenty women, members of the union, 
and a number of others of both sexes. Sacred 
songs were sung, the Scripture read, and an in- 
vocation made by the hostess — ^for a W. C. T. U. 
meeting' is always opened by devotional exer- 
cises — when a program of appropriate readings 
and songs was rendered by some ladies of the 
union, assisted by several young people. The 
social feature followed, when refreshments were 
served, and fifteen young women signed the 
pledge and joined the organization. Several 
young men became honorary members of the 
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union. Blind Joe was present, and gave some 
choice numbers on the violin, to the delectation 
of all who heard him. Those mothers who lived 

Ij" ; at a distance left early, but the young people 

lingered, playing Hallowe'en games until the 
sun was setting. 

Mrs. Lomax drove, when the guests were gone, 

I to see the sick child and to tell the mother of 

her husband's safe passage across the Missis- 
sippi to Arkansas. The woman was overjoyed 
at the news, and hugged her boy, now free from 
fever, closer to her bosom as they sat in the 
ruddy glow of the humble fireside. 

Mrs. Curd still lingered at the Burtons', hav- 
ing sent the mare home by a passing neighbor. 
Mrs. Burton was disconsolate, quite unable to 
accept the situation, so she remained with her, 
knowing that her cousin, Mrs. Gaylor, would 
understand. 

The chill days of November sent the visitors 
to the lake to their respective homes. Stories 
of the hardships that the prisoners at Camp 
Nemo were subjected to were rife about the 
lake district, and Caroline took some comfort 
at the thought that her husband was at least 
under shelter and had a bed to lie on. With the 
coming of the frost, pasturage failed, and she 
had no provender to feed the mare and colt, so 
she begged the 'Squire to take them to his farm 
and work the mare for their feed. 
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"She is worth more than that," he replied. 
"I will pay yon for the work of the mare." 

"Dick thought so mnch of her and the colt, I 
hate to sell 'em; and I hope he'll come back 
home before long." 

"That's right, Mrs. Gaylor ; don't let them go 
till yon see further." 

After that, Grade was lonelier than ever, 
missing the antics of the colt that galloped 
about the yard and fed out of her hand. The 
cabin and four acres was the property of the 
Gaylors, so she was more fortunate than some 
of her neighbors, who were forced to move from 
inability to pay the rent of their humble abodes. 

And the bleak, sunless days of November 
came, the third of the month being set for the 
gubernatorial election. Of course, the nominee 
whom, according to democratic tenets, all dem- 
ocrats must support, no odds what sort of a man 
he might be, was elected. The liquor element 
voted for him, knowing well whom to line up 
with, and a good part of the prohibition vote, 
misled by his fair promises, supported him. 
The schemes and wire pulling of the political 
machine, however, had but little interest for the 
humble lake folk, who were too deeply absorbed 
in their own personal grief to give much thought 
to the doings of the outside world. 

The sun rose in fog and mist on the ninth day 
9 
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of November, 1908, but, ere it went down, a 
crime untenable for the horror of it, was com- 
mitted on the streets of the capital city of Ten- 
nessee, almost in the very shadow of the State 
house. The man who had been the opponent of 
the newly-elected Governor, the man who had 
championed the cause of right, of good govern- 
ment, who with knightly gallantry had borne 
the pure standard of the White Eibbon cause, 
was foully murdered, two against one. The 
whole Southland — ^nay, the nation — ^was bowed 
down in genuine sorrow at the awful calamity, 
for one of her greatest citizens, while on his 
way "from the place where he worked to the 
place where he slept," had been most foully done 
to death. 

Of this man, who was one of the foremost 
citizens of his day, a hero who suffered martyr- 
dom for a righteous cause, the writer, "Savoy- 
ard" (Mr. E. W. Newman), of national fame, 
observant of men and public affairs, and one 
of their very best judges, says : 

Edward Ward Carmack : Genius, Statesman, 

Patriot. 

by savoyard. 

And the king said unto his servants : "Know 
ye not that there is a prince and a great man 
fallen this day in Israel?" 
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Whether this man was more richly endowed 
with those qualities for which good men loved 
him than he was bounteously gifted with those 
attributes for which intellectual men admired 
him will never be known. He was the most 
brilliant mind with which my mind ever had 
personal conmiune, and he was the knightliest 
man whose hand my hand ever clasped. He 
was the greatest son of the South during his 
entire public career, and the North, as bitterly 
as the South, is filled with indignant horror 
over the deep damnation of his taking off. 

They who slew him builded fatefuler than 
they knew, for they completed Tennessee's im- 
mortal trio of demigods in Valhalla — ^Andrew 
Jackson, Nathan Bedford Forrest and Edward 
Ward Carmack. The Legislature of Tennessee, 
soon to sit in inquest on the affairs of that noble 
old commonwealth, owes it to the good men and 
women of that State and to the entire South, to 
take measures to have carved out of purest 
Carrara a statue of Carmack to place in the 
hall of the old House of Eepresentatives at 
Washington to serve for exemplar that the 
youth of future generations may strive to emu- 
late his nobility of character and rival his 
splendor of genius. 

But Carmack survives in millions and mil- 
lions of Southern hearts, and his influence is 
more puissant in death than it ever was in life. 

Just fifty years and four days old on that 
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fateful Monday, November 9th, Edward Ward 
Garmack had scarce emerged from his physical 
prime and was just entering into his intellectual 
zenith. Without any loss of brilliancy, he was 
daily augmenting and solidifying his transcend- 
ant intellectual powers, and tiie golden promises 
of an exuberant efflorescence were then yielding 
a harvest of plenty beyond the dreams of hope 
itself. 

In a twinkling he was cut down, and all with- 
out warning, as he was peacefully on his way 
from the place where he worked to the place 
where he slept, and thus he fills a martyr's 
grave, because he was a man whose 'pen dared 
write what his heart dared forge— -one who 
never feared to look on the face of man. When 
we contemplate the trivial provocation pleaded 
by those who so savagely took his life, we can- 
not but agree with Bishop Hoss that Carmack 
was murdered, not for what he had written, but 
for what it was feared he would write. 

"He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken and persuading ; 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not ; 
But to those men that sought him sweet as summer." 



Great as Garmack was in either House of 
Gongress, eloquent as he was on the stump, 
powerful as he was as an advocate before 
"twelve men in a box," he was yet made for the 
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editorial chair of a widely-read independent po- 
litical newspaper. Like Clement L. Yallandig- 
ham, Carmack was too positive and too intense 
a nature to gain a great place at the bar, except 
before the jury. Unlike the politician, the law- 
yer cannot choose his cause, and Carmack was a 
man who could not argue a brief in the rectitude 
of which he had little faith. He had the in- 
tellect to command the logic, and the mind to 
analyze a legal principle ; but he did not have 
the temperament of a lawyer as did Ben Hill, 
or Matt Carpenter, or Allen G. Thurman, or 
John G. Carlisle. 

Hence it was perfectly natural for Carmack 
to abandon the bar for the forum. He became 
an editor, and no more gifted pen ever rein- 
forced that noble profession. Our country has 
produced but two perfect newspaper men — 
Charles A. Dana and Joseph B. McCulloch — 
possibly Henry J. Baymond might be added to 
the list. These were as great writers as they 
were as gatherers of news. Carmack was not a 
news man ; but as a commentator on events and 
on men, as the advocate of living principles, 
American journalism has rarely known his 
equal, and never known his superior. One of 
his favorite authors was Edgar Allan Poe, and 
with the exception of Poe, the first man of let- 
ters of our hemisphere, I do not believe Edward 
Ward Carmack ever had an equal in America in 
the mastery of the expression of the English 
tongue. He was a dull man who would not 
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forego a night's sleep to hear Ned Carmack re- 
cite "Annabel Lee." 

But before Carmack laid hand on Poe he had 
drank copiously at that richest fount of our 
speech, the English Bible. Except Benjamin F. 
Butler, I recall no man in our public life who 
quoted so frequently and so aptly from Sacred 
Writ as he. He reveled in the Psalms, and in 
the pulpit he would have been another Simpson, 
perhaps another Campbell. In the editorial 
chair he was far more than a gifted writer. He 
was a student and a thinker. But he was more, 
infinitely more than that, than these, than all — 
he believed something, and like another Luther, 
he would go to Worms though it were to his 
death, and so he did, and so he was a martyr to 
duty and to country. 

Though an editor were Hazlett, Macaulay and 
Hume combined, and had no belief except as the 
wind listeth, he would be a Sampson without 
his locks — one Greeley, or one Carmack, worth 
ten thousand like him. To convince others one 
must himself be convinced ; to move others, one 
must himself be moved. It was his character 
and his beliefs that made Carmack the force he 
was, that commanded the love of millions, and, 
pity 'tis 'tis true, that brought him to an un- 
timely grave. 

In the national councils Carmack took the 
place left by the transfer of Lamar to the Cab 
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inet and the bench. Though so prodigally en- 
dowed by nature, Carmack trod no royal road 
to civic eminence. The rich soil of his mind 
was ceaselessly cultivated. He burned the mid- 
night oil in communings with the mighty minds 
that had left their impress on the world, and 
while others slept he delved in the lore of past 
ages, digested and assimilated the wisdom of 
those who had gone before. That wa« what 
made him so formidable and so ready in debate. 
That was what made him feared in intellectual 
combat as neither Ingalls nor Eeed was feared. 

One cannot compare Carmack and Ben Hill, 
or Carmack and Judah P. Benjamin, or Car- 
mack and James S. Green. He was as different 
from Kobert Tooms as the rapier of Chrichton 
from the hammer of Thor. Withal he had the 
heart of Burke to sympathize with suffering and 
to hate cruelty everywhere. His speech in 
loathing and denunciation of "Hell-roaring 
Jake" Smith's infamous order in the Philippines 
was as lofty a specimen of indignant eloquence 
as ever the United States Senate heard. 

"And this," he exclaimed, "the President tells 
us, is ^benevolent assimilation !' " 

"And how would the Senator characterize 
it?" demanded Foraker. 

Quick as a flash came the retort: 

"I call it malevolent annihilation." 

Carmack was not the constitutional lawyer 
that Bailey is, for his genius did not trend that 
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waj, and for the same reason he had not the 
mastery of economic subjects possessed by John 
Sharp Williams, but in a great constitutional 
debate he would have been an invaluable lieu- 
tenant to Bailey, and to Williams he could have 
brought aid like that Blucher carried to Well- 
ington. In the fundamentals he was all that 
Bailey or Williams is, but he had devoted the 
study to history and to literature that they had 
brought to detail of law and economy. 

Lamar had a more riotous imagination than 
Carmack; and I am persuaded that had Car- 
mack been as much of a dreamer as was Lamar, 
and indulge in more introspection, he would 
have been a more extraordinary man than he 
was ; but Carmack was a man of action as well 
as a man of thought, and as a soldier he would 
have been as superb on the field as he was great 
as a law-giver in the Senate. He was a born 
leader, and Isham G. Harris was the only man 
he ever saw of whom he was content to be a 
follower. The time Lamar spent in dreaming 
Carmack devoted to work — reading or writing. 
In committee Lamar was often inert ; but Car- 
mack was a positive force there. In open Sen- 
ate, when both were aroused to action, they 
were equals — Lamar to find imagination, Car- 
mack the more caustic wit, the more rollicking 
humor. In expression the scale nearly balanced 
between them. 

Carmack was ten years in Congress — ^four in 
the House and six in the Senate. Ben Hill 
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served two years in the House and five in the 
Senate. Except Lamar, I donbt if any other 
American ever made so enviable a reputation in 
the national councils in so limited a service as 
Hill and Carmack. Hill was there but seven 
years to Carmack's ten, but his opportunities 
were greater. Carmack had no such theme and 
no such adversary as Hill when he utterly 
crushed Blaine in the debate of the general 
amnesty resolution. Nor did Carmack have 
the chance that came to Hill when he annihi- 
lated Mahone. Perhaps no other Southerner 
since the war, unless Carlisle or Bailey be he, 
could have contended with Carpenter as Hill 
did on the constitutional question involved in 
the debate of the contested election of Senators 
from Louisiana. 

But, all in all, John T. Morgan's estimate is 
just and it will hold — ^that Carmack was the 
most brilliant man the Senate knew for the 
thirty years that Morgan was a Senator. 

If I were asked to cite the most beautifully 
pathetic and the most loftily patriotic burst of 
eloquence that ever fell from the lips of an 
American orator, I should tender Carmack's 
tribute to the South. It was my happy fortune 
to hear it as it fell from his "iron lips." Though 
then his political enemy — ^as a goldbug — I was 
transfixed with wonder that turned to rapture 
ere he finished the noble sentiment. The entire 
House was entranced — ^Republicans as much as 
the Democrats — and even the stem and cynical 
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Eeed gazed on the orator and drank in the 
words as one bewitched. I have seen the House 
moved to more tumultuous applause by William 
L. Wilson and Bourke Cockran, but never in my 
time — ^now nearly thirty years — ^has that House 
been so profoundly impressed, so deeply stirred, 
as when Carmack bowed and sat down that day. 
There were too many tears for riot. 

I know I shall be pardoned for inserting it 
here: 

"The South is a land that has known sorrows ; 
it is a land that has broken the ashen crust and 
moistened it with its tears ; a land scarred and 
riven by the plowshare of war and billowed with 
the graves of her dead, but a land of legend, a 
land of song, a land of hallowed and heroic 
memories. To that land every drop of my 
blood, every fibre of my being, every pulsation 
of my heart, is consecrated forever. I was born 
of her womb; I was nurtured at her breast, 
and when my last hour shall come I pray God I 
may be pillowed upon her bosom and rocked to 
sleep within her tender and encircling arms." 

I have one suggestion to make, one prayer to 
offer — that every Southern mother teach her 
child, the pride of her home and the hope of her 
land, to repeat that matchless passage. Plant 
it in his memory when it is young and plastic. 
It cannot but lead him to noble thoughts and 
generous impulses. 

Genius, statesman, orator, publicist, patriot, 
gentleman, Christian, farewell — "the first South- 
emor of his day" is the epitaph ! 



CHAPTEB XIII. 



FISHING AND PHILOSOPHY. 

They were gloomy days for Mrs. Gaylor and 
Gracie after hearing that the husband and 
father had been taken to Nashville. Novem- 
ber's chill winds were denuding the woods of 
their foliage, and wailing among bare boughs 
under gray, clouded skies, as they waited day 
after day, hoping for cheering tidings from the 
capital city. They clung to the belief that he 
would be released, for the 'Squire repeatedly 
assured them that one of the most eminent law- 
yers in the South* was defending him and 
would soon get him out of the trouble. When 
her mother was downcast and distrait, Gracie 
would talk cheerfully about "the big lawyer 
that was sure to git pappy out of trouble in a 
few days." There were times, though, when 
she would steal out to the hickory tree and 
unburden her brave little heart with a shower 
of tears, saying to the dog : 

"Straggler, I won't let nobody but you see 



♦Mr. Rice A. Pierce, who had served twenty years 
In Congress. 
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me cry; we must keep up 'pearauces for 
mammy's sake." 

She had learned to allow her tears to flow 
unrestrained and not to wipe them away, for 
that made her eyes red and her mother would 
know she had been crying. After she had had 
her cry at the hickory tree, she would slip 
around to the kitchen and surreptitiously bathe 
her eyes, and then run out in the yard and 
throw sticks for the dog to bring to her. Caro- 
line once said to her after one of her visits to 
the tree : 

"Gracie, your face an' eyes are red like you 
had been a-cryin'." 

"Why, mammy," said the child, "don't you 
know this cold wind makes your eyes and nose 
red?" 

It was touching to see her try to undertake 
the tasks of the poor little household in order 
to relieve her mother. 

"You did not sleep much last night," she 
would say in the mornings before they arose. 
"You lie and sleep, mammy, and let me cook 
the breakfast." 

And Caroline would lie supine, nerveless, 
weary, while the child would prepare the morn- 
ing meal. Two weeks passed, when, on a cold, 
blustery day, Mrs. Curd returned. Her pres- 
ence was a tonic, and gave them renewed cour- 
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age and hope. Mrs. Burton had gone home 
with her brother, who lived a dozen miles dis- 
tant, for an indefinite stay. There was much 
to talk about, and while the child dressed her 
dolls in the comer, the women talked of all 
that had taken place in the neighborhood dur- 
ing Mrs. Curd's absence. 

In the afternoon, the wind dropped, and the 
sun came out bright and warm, when Gracie 
proposed that they go to the lake and fish. 
Mrs. Curd readily assented, but Caroline said 
that she had some sewing to finish that would 
keep her at home, but that they must go, and 
she would have supper ready against their 
return. The dog ran, joyously barking, ahead 
of them, chasing rabbits, realizing with a dog's 
keen instinct that the atmosphere, psychologic- 
ally speaking, was cleared up and Hope was 
again pluming her wings for ascent. Gracie, 
being an exceptionally bright and thoughtful 
child, was what her Cousin Dora called "good 
company," though she was so many years her 
junior. The breeze sung softly in the dis- 
mantled boughs, and patches of golden-rod still 
lingered in sheltered spots about the lake. 
When they reached the place where they gen- 
erally angled, they could see, in the distance, 
decoy ducks floating about and men in boats 
hovering near with their fowling pieces. 
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"Cousin Dora," said Gracie, after they had 
dropped their hooks into the water, "I've heard 
pappy say that the duck factory in Union City 
is the only one in the world." 

"You heard him say right, child." 

"I've been wonderin' why there ain't others 
in all the big world " 

"Because there's a patent on this duck makin'. 
The man that first got it into his head to make 
ducks to toll the live ducks to their death, made 
'em out of wood and painted 'em up. A long 
time the wooden ducks were brought down here 
and served in a way to get the live ducks in 
range of the men's guns." 

"Folks is always thinkin' and studyin'. 
Cousin Dora. Never satisfied, they want to do 
more and get more." 

"That's a fact, my child. If the man hadn't 
kept a-thinkin', he would have been satisfied 
with the cumbersome wooden ducks that 
wouldn't sail about on the water much without 
a stiff wind a-blowin'. Progress, honey, is the 
watchword of the world, and it's been progress- 
in' ever since 'Adam delved and Eve spun.' " 

"And so the man kept a-thinkin'," said Gracie, 
taking a good-sized perch out of the water and 
dropping it in the basket, "until he thinked out 
a cloth duck " 

"Yes, honey, a cloth or canvas duck it's called, 
which could be blowed up, you know." 



^ 
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"Yes, filled with air," said the child, "and 
that makes 'em light, so that they float about 
all the folks want 'em to, I see." 

"That's it, certainly. Now, look yonder; 
don't that bunch of cloth decoy ducks look like 
real ducks?" 

She pointed to a cluster of decoys sailing out 
before the freshening wind from a small pro- 
montory covered with pecan bushes, under 
which a boat containing two men was moored. 

"Oh, Cousin Dora, but ain't they shore ducks? 
They do look like it." 

"No, they ain't, Qracie," lifting a fine trout 
to the basket, "but the real ducks will soon come 
for the men to shoot. There they come now," 
she continued, as a flock of twenty canvas-backs, 
their green wings shining in the sun, came skim- 
ming the air close to the water, and settled 
around the decoys on the shimmering surface. 
There were quick reports and flashes of fire from 
the boat near the pecan bushes, and a dozen 
dead ducks floated on the lake, their feathers 
scattered over the waves. 

"Oh, Cousin Dora, poor ducks !" cried Qracie. 
"Ain't it too awful to kill 'em so?" 

"Well, but ain't we killin' flsh, child?" 

"So we are," said Grade. "Well, well; it 
looks like everything in this world lives by the 
death of somethin' else." 
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"Yes, honey," said the woman; "all life is 
shore a tragedy. You're a-touchin' one o' the 
big mysteries now. Let it all alone; you'll be 
a heap happier. Just trust in the Lord. He 
knows and'll make everything come out right 
for you if you trust Him." 

Gracie put up her tackle and looked away 
with misty eyes to the sky line, against which 
the lake's green waves were playing. 

"There is a fish a-nibblin' around my hook," 
the woman said, "and it looks like he won't take 
hold. Well, child, are you goin' to quit?" 

Gracie didn't seem to hear the question. At 
length she turned her eyes, full of mystic rev- 
erie, on her cousin, and asked : 

"Do you reckon. Cousin Dora, that my death, 
your death, the death of anybody, will somehow 
be a benefit to somethin' somewheres, someways, 
in the great creation?" 

"What a question, child! Certain you're 
gettin' in deep water. How can a mortal know 
about such hidden things?" 

"Well," said the child, turning her eyes back 
on the purple sky-line, "I heard the preacher 
say that no man lives to himself and no man 
dies to himself." 

"That's so, Gracie," as, winding up her tackle 
and getting to her feet, she added in a low, 
reverent voice, "our Lord's death was for the 
salvation of the world." 
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^^It looks like all of these things have a pur- 
pose in 'em," the child said, getting up and 
shaking out her blue print skirt. 

"It shore does, Grade," said Mrs. Curd, tak- 
ing up the basket. "All things, all happenin's, 
have their uses ; how and why, we don't know, 
and it's not for us to question and speculate on 
the purposes and plans of the Almighty; it's 
enough for us to know He is God and makes no 
mistakes, and if we only knew it, we needn't 
worry about nothin'." 

"I wish mammy and me could get hold of that 
truth," said the child, linking her arm in the 
woman's as they strolled across the yellow grass 
in the sun's red level rays, the dog ahead of 
them. 

"A full rounded trust in the Lord will put 
you in possession of that truth, and it'll show 
you that worryin' and frettin' makes things a 
heap worse." 

"I know it don't make 'em any better," said 
Grade, with a sigh. 

"No, it don't, honey," as she put an arm ca- 
ressingly around the child's shoulders, "so let's 
don't worry; there's nothin' at all to be made 
by it. We will hope for the best." 

"Cousin Dora, what a great help you are to 
me and mammy in our trouble, and to the other 
folks, too." 

10 
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"I'm always glad to help, honey, anyway I 
can, but I do a mighty little where there is so 
much to do." 

"It's a big thing to do all you can. So many 
folks do nothin' at all to help. 'Stead o' help- 
in', they make more trouble." 

"That's so, but we are goin' to always be on 
the helpin' sid« and hearten up people, no odds 
what their troubles may be." 

The great leafless trees threw long shadows 
from the setting sun on the brown, crisp grass, 
and the low twitter of birds told that they were^ 
hunting their roosts for the night. Gracie 
stopped at a sheltered nook and gathered plumy 
sprays of golden-rod. 

"The fall blossoms are a-goin' fast, Cousin 
Dora, and that makes me want 'em all the 
more." 

"That's natural, child; we always prize the 
highest the things that are goin' to be taken 
away from us. We don't cherish our friends 
like we ought — none of our blessin's like we 
ought — till they begin to fade away. We can't. 
Humans ain't built that way." 

As they left the road that led into the high- 
way, they met one of the Prett boys, who had 
just come from Walnut Log. He brought news 
that all the prisoners at Camp Nemo had been 
taken to Union City — ^that the camp had broken 
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up and gone there. Six of the night-riders 
were on trial for their lives, and folks said the 
judge's sympathies were with The Land Com- 
pany, and that it would go hard with the six 
who were accused of murder. However, they 
had the best of counsel acting in their defense. 

"And so the whole camp and all have gone to 
Union City?" said Mrs. Curd. "That is news, 
certain." 

"Went yistiddy," said her informer, "lock, 
stock an' bar'l." 



s 



CHAPTER XIV. 



CLASS FEBLIN^ GOBS A LONG WAYS. 

They got back home in the gloaming. A 
cheerful fire burned in the front room, and a 
toothsome supper of biscuit, squirrel stew, po- 
tatoes and coffee awaited them in the kitchen. 
Mrs. Curd took the fish into the back yard and 
transferred them from the basket to a tub of 
water that stood by the well. When they were 
at supper she told Caroline the startling news 
of the soldiers having gone and the prisoners 
having been taken to Union City. 

"Well, I heard about it, and I hope it'll be 
quieter around here now," was her reply. 

"I don't know. Cousin Calline; them cavalry 
will keep a scourin' the country; be shore of 
that." 

"What other news did Bill Prett bring? I 
wish I could hear some good word from Dick." 

"He said that six of the night-riders are to 
be tried, and that the judge leaned to The Land 
Company." 

"Well, Cousin Dora, didn't you look for that? 
It's just natural." 

(149) 
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"That's so ; it is natural, as you say. Pass 
me a biscuit, Gracie. Here, Straggler," giving 
the dog a handful of bones she deftly gathered 
from the three plates, "you just pick me out to 
feed you when we are eatin'. He belongs to 
the same class as The Land Company men, and 
knows nothin' at all about the poor folks at the 
lake here. Class feelin' goes a long ways every- 
where, even in the courts. I know a awful 
wicked deed was done when they killed the man, 
but they felt like he had just gone back on them 
after promisin' faithful to defend 'em an' takin' 
their money. I wish folks 'ould do right." 

"Well, Cousin Dora," said Caroline, taking 
some hot biscuits from the stove and passing 
them around, "I heard 'Squire Lomax say that 
he's knowed the judge a long time — ^knowed him 
as a boy — and that he is a good man an' '11 do 
just the right thing in law. . He says he ain't 
pompious and stuck up at all, and that the poor 
man'll get justice same as the rich man when he 
is on the bench." 

"Well, that's a mighty good word about the 
judge,* and comes from a mighty good source. 
I've heard before he was a just man." 

They had pushed back their plates, and Mrs. 
Curd was gathering up scraps for the dog. 

"I wish," said Caroline, "that Dick's case had 



*Judge Joseph E. Jones. 
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'a' come up before him. I can't for the life of 
me see why they had to send him off to Nash- 
ville, and him sick, too." 

"Well, I hope it'll all come out for the best. 
Come, Gracie," continued Mrs. Curd, taking up 
a sharp knife, "we must go scale and fix the fish 
for breakfast. I believe it's got so dark, 
though, we'll have to bring 'em in the kitchen." 

"The moon's a-shinin'. Cousin Dora," said 
Gracie. "Come on. Straggler, and keep off the 
booggers." 

"Bring the hatchet, honey, to chop off the 
heads." 

They went out and worked with a will, and 
soon finished their task of dressing the fish in 
the moonlight. An owl began to hoot down by 
the lake. 

"Just hear that old owl. Cousin Dora," said 
Gracie, busily scraping the scales from a perch. 
"When the moon shines, he hoots and hoots. It 
gives me the creeps to hear him when I wake up 
in the night." 

"Well, it ain't right merry music," said Mrs. 
Curd. "Bun in the house, honey, an' bring the 
bucket. I'll draw a fresh bucket of water and 
take in. The fish is about finished." 

Caroline had washed the dishes and renewed 
the fire when they came in. When the doors 
were shut and they were seated around the 
ruddy blaze, she said : 
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"I heard from the Burton settlement while 
you and Oracle was gone, and Mrs. Burton, 
after she got to her brother's, was took worse. 
The folks there is stirred up about the camp and 
all the prisoners goin' to Union City " 

"I can't see what for," interrupted Mrs. Curd. 
"That won't make things go any harder with the 
men. Some folks does love to whine and find 
fault. And so Mandy's took worse ! Well, she 
gives up and moans and hones around. It don't 
do no good, only just harm." 

"But some folks just can't help it, Cousin 
Dora. Everybody ain't brave and strong like 
you. Don't the Bible say somethin' about the 
strong a-bearin' with the weak?" 

"Yes, Cousin Calline, it says we ought to bear 
with 'em and not to please ourselves, and I wish 
I had more of that spirit." 

"We all need more'n we've got; there ain't 
many that does to others as they'd be done by." 

"No ; the Golden Kule don't spell much for 
most folks. Come here, child," to Gracie, nod- 
ding over her dolls in the corner, "and I'll 
unfasten your clothes. You must go to bed." 

Mrs. Curd tucked her in, and, patting her 
affectionately on the shoulder, went back to the 
fire. Caroline had got her work basket, and 
was setting out the little table preparatory to 
sewing. 
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"I'l get my needle and thimble and help you," 
Mrs. Curd said, drawing her chair up to the 
table. 

They talked and worked until nearly mid- 
night. Then they put up the sewing, when 
Caroline said : 

"Cousin Dora, let's kneel down here and pray 
for Dick ; I feel like it'll do me good, and him, 
too." 

*^A11 right; it's the Lord that leads you to 
want to pray. Cousin Calline. You pray first, 
an' I'll follow." 

A holy hush pervaded the humble room as 
Caroline's tremulous voice rose softly in a peti- 
tion that her husband might soon be released 
and come home to her and Gracie. She prayed 
for all those about the lake who were in trouble, 
and, when she closed, Mrs. Curd took up the pe- 
tition and prayed fervently. The invocation 
was not couched in granunatical phrase, but 
was permeated with humility and a simple reli- 
ance on God's promises. The women arose, 
strengthened and comforted, and laid down to 
rest with the assurance in their hearts that the 
Angel of the Lord encampeth around about 
them that put their trust in Him, and delivereth 
them. 

The sun was shining before the inmates of the 
Gaylor cabin awoke. Mrs Curd was the first to 
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open her eyes. She arose, softly pulled on her 
stockings and shoes, and had the fire burning 
before the others stirred. She had the break- 
fast half done before Gracie and her mother 
were dressed. When the meal was over, she 
helped wash the dishes and tidy the house, in- 
sisting that Caroline let her and Gracie do the 
work, saying : 

"You go sit down and take things easy. I 
must go home for an hour or two, but I'll be 
back by dinner time." 

"Do you want me to go with you. Cousin 
Dora?" Gracie asked. 

"I reckon you had better stay home with your 
mammy this morning, honey. I won't be gone 
long; I just want to see how things are goin' 
at home." 

The child followed her to the gate, disap- 
pointed at not being allowed to go, when Mrs. 
Curd said : 

"Gracie, stay in the house with your mammy 
while I am gone. I am afraid she ain't so well 
this morning." 

"Why, Cousin Dora, she seems all right, and 
more cheerful than common." 

"She is sorter excited — on a high pressure, 
like." 

There was a woman coming toward them on 
the road from the direction of Walnut Log. 
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"There comes Mrs. Blake; she'll stay till I 
come back. You can go now, Gracie," said 
Mrs. Curd. "Eun and get your hat if you want 
to go." 

"I don't want to leave mammy if she ain't 
well." 

"I guess you had better stay, anyhow, 
chicken." 

She waited at the gate until the woman came 
up, and said : 

"Howdy, Mrs. Blake; I'm glad you have 
come, for I must go home this mornin' for a 
while. I hope you'll stay with Cousin Calline 
till I come back. She ain't so well today." 

"I'll be glad to stay with her. Mis' Curd. 
What seems the matter?" 

"Oh, she is nervious and excited, though she 
don't talk much." 

Mrs. Curd walked briskly along the road. 
Squirrels ran about in the trees, and a few 
birds chirped in the thickets feeding on shumac 
berries, but she gave them no heed as she hur- 
ried oil in the pale November sun. She found 
everything at home as she had left it three days 
before. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE PASSING OF CABOLINB. 

In a sheltered nook on the south side of the 
house, princes' feathers and golden glow were 
in bloom. She gathered a big bunch of them to 
take to Gracie. Then she sat down on the little 
back porch to rest. The dozen chickens that 
had been scratching in the woods adjoining the 
yard for a living in her absence, came flocking 
to her. 

"I'll see if I can find some meal to feed you 
hens," she said to her feathered friends, going 
into the kitchen. She soon came out with a 
pan filled with dough, which she scattered right 
and left. 

"That Bill Prett ain't been a-feedin' you as he 
promised me he would, I don't believe. He 
took pains to get the eggs, I dare say, though." 

She filled a small tub that stood in the yard 
with water which she drew from the well, and 
spoke aloud to herself again. 

"I'll see if I can't find some eggs myself." 

She went into the henhouse, but her quest was 
fruitless. 

(157) 
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"Some of 'em used to lay in a corner of the 
kitchen. They'd creep up through that broke 
plank there behind the bar'l." 

Hidden behind the barrel was an old basket 
in which some of the hens had made a nest. 
She found three dozen eggs in it. 

*'Well, I am in luck," she said. "I'll just 
take 'em along with me." 

She put them in a paper box and went out on 
the porch, and put the box with the flowers on 
a table. Sinking on the split-bottomed chair, 
she leaned back against the wall, resting her 
feet on the lower round. Looking about at the 
neglected place, she said, with a sigh : 

"Oh, how lonesome it is here, and it'll be a 
week before William'll come back home. An' 
then there is so much deep trouble everywhere." 

She dropped her face in her toil-hardened 
hands, and directly the tears were trickling 
through her fingers. It was a rare thing for 
her to give way to tears. She let them flow un- 
restrained for several minutes, then she dried 
her eyes on her apron and got up, saying : 

"Oh, I mustn't take time to cry." 

She locked the door, gathered up the flowers 
and the box of eggs, and went slowly around to 
the front gate. 

"Goodbye, hens," she called. "I'll come back 
in a day or so." 



1 
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She went at a slow pace along the road, sere 
leaves rustling down on the chill November 
wind. It was past noon, for she had not hurried 
as she knew her cousin had Mrs. Blake with her. 
She had gone two-thirds of the way, when a 
bend in the road revealed a man on horseback 
coming toward her. It proved to be a man 
from the Burton settlement, who was returning 
from Walnut Log. It was Otis Burton, cousin 
to Jim, that she had tried to help out of the 
State. 

"Howdy, Otis," she cried; "what's the news 
today?" 

"Not much. You knowed they'd tuck Jim to 
Nashville?" he answered, pulling his horse 
to a stop. "Word come to Walnut Log today 
how 'at Dick Gaylor is mighty sick. He's got 
the fever, an' he's be'n tuck out o' the jail an' 
kerried to the horspital." 

"Welt, he'll have more comforts in the hos- 
pital," said Mrs. Curd. "He'll have some 
chance of gettin' well there. Does his wife 
know about it?" 

"Yes ; I stopped an' tol' her about it." 

"How did she take the news?" 

"She didn't say much — ^jes' turned white an' 
ketched her side an' went into the house. She 
an' Mis' Blake wus at the gate as I was a-passin' 
an' axed me the news." 
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"Where was Grade?" 

"I don' know; I never seen her." 

*^Are they all well at the settlement?" 

*^A11 'bont as common." 

He rode on, and she quickened her footsteps 
and soon reached the lane leading to the Gaylor 
cottage. As she turned the comer of the zig- 
zag rail fence, she met Dr. Southern on horse- 
back making his rounds. 

"Oh, Doctor," she said, "have you seen Mrs. 
Gaylor? I am afraid she is sick. Word has 
come that Dick is in the Nashville hospital, sick 
with fever." 

"No, I haven't seen her. Gaylor was not well 
for some time before he was arrested." ' 

"Won't you ride back an' see her? Just the 
sight of you may help her and hearten her up. 
Poor soul, she needs it bad." 

He turned his horse's head, and preceded her 
to the gate. 

They found the woman on the bed, pale and 
shivering at intervals, with Mrs. Blake chafing 
her hands. After he had diagnosed her case, 
he administered a sedative, and, telling Mrs. 
Curd that he must visit a couple of patients, he 
left, saying: 

"I'll come back after awhile." 

Gracie had met them in the yard, and taking 
the flowers, she put them in a pitcher of water. 
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which she set on the bureau where her mother 
could see them. The sick woman nodded and 
smiled, saying to Mrs. Curd : 

"I'm glad you've come, Cousin Dora/' Then, 
dropping her voice, she murmured, "Poor Dick ! 
Poor Dick !" 

"Why, honey," said Mrs. Curd, cheerily, 
"Cousin Dick is a heap better off in the hospital 
than in the jail. He ain't done anything to be 
in jail for, nohow. In the hospital he'll have 
good food and medicine, and everything to make 
him comfortable. Look on the bright side ; it'll 
all come out right." 

"And, mammy," said Grade, perching her- 
self on the bed at her mother's feet, "see the 
pretty flowers Cousin Dora brought?" 

"Yes, they are mighty pretty, Gracie. Come 
closer up here, honey." 

The child got up near the head of the bed, 
and the mother slipped her arm around the little 
waist. The blue, weary eyes closed, and she 
lay quiet so long that they thought her asleep. 
But her arm tightened around her child, and 
she said in a low voice : 

"My little girl has always been good ; you are 
always goin' to be good, ain't you, Gracie?" 

"Yes, manmiy I'm goin' to try to be good just 
like you." 

She took her mother's hand and pressed it 

against her cheek. 
11 
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"You'll be better tomorrow," she continued, 
"an* pappy'll soon be comin' home, and you'll be 
with him happy again, mammy." 

"Yes, baby, we'll soon be together again," she 
murmured, dreamily, her arm relaxing and fall- 
ing away from the child's waist. 

In a few minutes she was sleeping soundly, 
when Mrs. Curd drew Grade away : 

"She'll sleep quieter, honey," she said, "and I 
hope she'll wake up a heap better. Go out in 
the yard an' play ^sticks' with Straggler. Mrs. 
Blake says you have been in the house all day." 

Gracie went out to the hickory tree. The 
women went into the kitchen, and a whispered 
conference between them followed. 

"Can't you stay here tonight, Mrs. Blake? 
The doctor looked serious, and you heard him 
say he was comin' back 'thout anybody askin' 
him. I am right uneasy about Cousin Calline." 

"Why, yes, I'll stay. Mis' Curd. I can send 
word by somebody a-passin' 'at I won't be home 
tonight. After I come this mornin', she chirked 
up an' was right spry until Otis Burton come 
along an' tol' about Mr. Gaylor a-bein' sick." 

"She had to know it first or last, Mrs. Blake." 

"That's so, poor soul ! She went as white as 
cotton, but didn't say nothin'. We was at the 
gate, an' she staggered toward the house. 1 
tuk her under the arm an' steadied her along. 
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She lay down on the bed a moanin', low like. I 
tried to say somethin' comfortin', but she didn't 
seem to hear." 

"Where ,was Grade ?" 

"She was out with Straggler a-huntin' hick- 
ory nuts. Burton told us a little while afore 
you come with the doctor. She had jest come 
in when you two got here, and she don't know 
how sick her ma is, Mis' Curd." 

"I know it — ^poor child. She's a-sleepin' 
quiet," glancing through the door at the sick 
woman. "Maybe she'll tide over this, after all." 

"I hope so. I see a man a-passin' ; I'll run 
out an' tell him to stop by an' let my folks know 
I won't be home tonight." 

Mrs. Curd went to the bedside. Her cousin 
still slept, and she noticed that her features had 
a sharpened look, and that beads of perspiration 
stood on the pallid forehead. She wiped them 
away with her handkerchief and seated herself 
by the bed, when the sleeper stirred uneasily, 
and she Heard her utter the words : "Poor Dick ! 
Oh, come home to me !" 

Mrs. Blake came in and moved about softly, 
putting fresh sticks on the fire and doing the 
various little duties required about the house. 
She kindled a fire in the stove, and, when 
Gracie came in, she called her into the kitchen, 
saying: 



i 
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"We'll stay in here, Oracle, so's your ma can 
be quiet and can sleep. She will be better, 
maybe, when she wakes up, if she can get a good 
nap," 

"Oh, I just hope an' pray she will," said the 
child, throwing herself on a wide bench, a 
favorite napping place of her father's, on 
which the woman had spread quilts and pnt 
some pillows. Stra^ler curled np in her 
place by the warm stove. The November day 
was closing in cold and gray when the doctor 
came back. Caroline was awake, and his grave 
face, after he saw her, deepened the fears of 
the women. Mrs, Blake cooked the supper, 
making some strong coffee, and spread the meal, 
of which each partook, one at a time. Mrs. 
Curd induced the child to sleep on the 
bench, and she lay there awake listening to the 
chill wind soughing around the house and wail- 
ing among the trees. Her cousin shut the door 
between the rooms, and she could hear the sub- 
dued voices of the watchers until, finally, she 
dropped to sleep. Straggler climbed upon the 
Impromptu couch and curled up at her feet. 
Some hours passed, and a few minutes after 
midnight she was awakened by a touch, and 
Mrs. Curd, saying: 

"Gracie, Gracie, your mother wants you." 

The child sprang up, and in a moment was 
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at the bedside, crying, as she took the pale, 
toil-calloused hand : 

"You want me, mammy? Oh, your hand is 
so cold." 

"Yes, my Gracie," the dying woman said in a 
low, clear voice. "I am goin' to leave you, and 
you'll keep your promise to mammy, that you'll 
always be good and true?" 

"Oh, mammy, mammy!" she wailed; "don't 
leave your Gracie. "Oh, what will I do here 
without you? I can't live without you, and 
pappy gone, too." 

"The Lord'll take care of you, my little one. 
Trust in Him." 

Her voice died away in inarticulate mur- 
murs, and the loving, faithful heart ceased to 
beat. The child could not believe it, and would 
not accept it. She threw herself on the pulse- 
less breast, wailing : 

"Oh, mammy ! mammy ! speak to me ! Speak 
to your Gracie once more." 



CHAPTEE XVI. 



GBACIB. 



Mrs. Curd drew her into the kitchen. She 
suddenly grew quiet, and lay with her hand 
bver her eyes as if to shut out the world 
and all its sorrow from her little soul. The 
flog had silently followed her to her mother's 
dying bedside, and she now climbed up and 
lay down again at her feet. Gracie lay very 
still, dazed at the calamities that had befallen 
her. She had heard of the great world beyond 
her little sphere, but she had never known any- 
thing but the ignorant, simple life of the poor 
fisher folk. Her home was very humble, and 
gaunt poverty had sat ever at the hearthstone ; 
but love, pure and undimmed, had sat there, too, 
beaming on her with warm, sweet rays, until 
this bleak November night. 

And so she lay, tearless, frozen, unquestion- 
ing, with no bitter thought in her heart ; in her 
agony she was like a young lamb suddenly taken 
from its mother on warm, green slopes and 
brought mute and still'to the shambles. 

Although it was but a few short hours^ it 
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seemed long ages since she had lain awake there 
and listened to the winds singing their eerie 
songs in the tree tops around the cabin — so 
long it seemed, as she lay there, her little soul 
groping in a starless night. 

Who can tell when the machinery had been 
put in motion by the powers of evil to bring 
about a combination if circumstances which 
resulted in heaping sorrows too heavy for her 
to bear on this young, untutored child? Like 
untold numbers of other vicarious sufferers in 
the world, she was the victim of cruel circum- 
stance, a piteous waif on life's tempestuous 
ocean, without rudder or compass. 

While she lay there and the women were 
doing the last kind offices for the dead, 
robing the clay cold form in the one plain 
white dress that she had possessed, for her long, 
dreamless sleep, and disposing the little dead- 
born child by her side, Gracie thought of the 
last time that she and her parents had been out 
together. It was on a Sunday morning in the 
early autumn that her father had put the side- 
saddle on the mare, and she had ridden behind 
her mother to the meeting-house, while he rode 
a mule borrowed from a neighbor, by their side. 
The woods were scarlet and russet and gold, 
and how the squirrels frisked and barked among 
them, while they rode along the sun-flecked 
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road overarched with the gorgeous canopy! 
And the birds, how they sung! A redbird 
Hashed like a live coal of fire across the road, 
and a field lark's lilting song came from some 
woods skirting a meadow, where a dove was 
pouring forth the sweetest fragmentary minor 
liquid notes. And she was so happy in her 
little, love-environed world — so happy, all un- 
conscious of the black clouds hovering under its 
rim. The delicious air owned just a hint of 
winter crispness, and it was an ecstacy just to 
live. Country folk love to go to meeting, and 
the house was full when they dismounted at the 
horse block. Strong, lusty voices were swing- 
ing out on that grand old hymn sung in the 
Mayflower as it ploughed the turbid seas centu- 
ries before — 

"How finn a foundation, ye saints of the Lord !" 

She and her mother went in and took seats 
with the women, the men occupying a section to 
themselves. 

The preacher, she remembered, had talked 
about birds, and had said that God noted the 
sparrow's fall ; that not even a little bird fell 
to the ground without his knowledge. And he 
had read from the Bible that folks were of much 
more value than many sparrows. 

She lay there, somehow thinking of herself as 
another person and wondering if it was really 
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SO that God had in mind her and her mother, 
that sorrow had killed, and her father, and all 
the other people around the lake that were in 
such dire distress. 

It seemed to her childish thought that the 
poor and helpless were indeed fallen to the 
ground, and that the rich and powerful were 
trampling them into the dust. She remem- 
bered that at the conclusion of the services, the 
women gave way to their social proclivities, and 
for a quarter of an hour regaled each other with 
the news of the neighborhood. Hospitality is 
essentially a characteristic of the poor, and the 
Gaylors accepted the cordial invitation of their 
cousin, Mrs. Curd, who lived a mile from the 
church, to go home with her to dinner. A little 
girl, Allie Gray, of Grade's age, was there on a 
visit, and the latter thoroughly enjoyed the 
afternoon at play in the yard gay with golden 
glow and princes' feathers. 

The ride back home was as delightful as that 
of the morning had been, and she went over 
every detail in a sort of daze, of that last outing 
with her mother, whose life had been so cruelly 
and so suddenly cut short. The text — 

"He noteth the sparrow's fall," 

hung with strange insistence in her mind ; the 
preacher had said that each one there in the 
house was of much more value than many spar- 
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rows, and that the Master's loving watchcare 
was over every one. Then he prayed that every 
one there might realize that truth. It seemed 
to her that God had forgotten to watch over and 
care for her. Then it came into her little heart 
to try to pray like the preacher had told them to 
do. And so she lifted up her weary, burdened 
soul to him in her pitiful, ignorant way for 
help. Toward morning, the low murmur of 
the women's voices in the other room faded 
from her consciousness, the cooking utensils, the 
chairs, the table, and the walls of the kitchen 
swam around her, and she slipped into uncon- 
sciousness of earth and all its sorrows. When 
she awoke, the sun was shining, and Mrs. Curd 
was putting the late, frugal breakfast on the 
table. Mrs. Lomax was sitting by her, and she 
took both the child's hands in hers, her sweet, 
kindly face expressing the deepest sympathy. 
She had driven over that morning as soon as she 
heard of Caroline's death, bringing an exquisite 
wreath of white chrysanthemums that she had 
woven with her own hands. She placed them 
on the pulseless breast, and took a seat beside 
the sleeping child. Neighbors came from the 
Burton settlement and from other places when 
the news of her death reached them. 

A weight unutterable lay on the child's spirit, 
and it was some minutes before she realized her 
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great loss. Suddenly, she withdrew her hands 
from Mrs. Lomax's, sprang up, and ran into 
the other room to the bed where her dead 
mother lay. Drawing back the sheet from 
the still face, she bent over, her little arm laid 
embracingly on the cold form, crying in agony 
of soul : 

"Oh, mammy ! manuny ! Here's Gracie. Oh, 
speak one more time to your Gracie." 

Mrs. Lomax and her cousin gently drew her 
away and led her back to the impromptu couch, 
weeping over the shivering little form. Even 
the men clustered around the door shed tears 
at sight of the child's grief. The women knew 
that any word of comfort spoken to her would 
be as a tinkling cymbal, so they showed their 
sympathy by silently giving her loving atten- 
tions. At noon Mrs. Lomax brought her a deli- 
cate meal prepared by herself, and begged her 
to eat. 

"You are good to me," the child said, "but I 
can't eat," and turned her face to the wall. 

The middle of the afternoon, a plain, pine 
coffin, stained to simulate walnut, was brought, 
and the remains of the mother and babe were 
placed in it. Mrs. Lomax and Mrs. Curd half 
carried Gracie to take a last look at the pure, 
still face of her mother, and it was heart-rend- 
ing to hear the agonized moans, to look at the 
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anguished face of the stricken child. She clung 
to the coflSn until kindly hands gently drew her 
away into the kitchen. The lid was screwed 
down, and the procession of lake people took up 
its march to the burying ground near the meet- 
ing-house. Mrs. Lomax took Gracie in the 
buggy with herself and the 'Squire, riding next 
to the wagon which carried the coffin, on which 
the wreath of snowy chrysanthemums gleamed. 
The minister who had preached the sermon 
about the sparrows that last Sunday that the 
child and her parents had gone to church to- 
gether, conducted the simple burial service. 
The neighbor women had brought bunches of 
autumn flowers, and, when the sod was heaped 
over the grave, they lovingly laid their offerings 
on it. It had been arranged between Mrs. 
Lomax and Grade's cousin, Mrs. Curd, that the 
child should go home with the latter and re- 
main with her for the present, or until her 
father should return. The 'Squire and his 
wife drove her to Mrs. Curd's, and when she 
got out of the buggy at the gate. Straggler was 
there looking up in her face with mute dog 
sympathy. There was an air of desolation 
about the place, which always obtains when 
the owner has been absent for some time, and 
it struck the child very forcibly. The yard was 
covered with crisp, brown leaves that the chill 
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November wind blew about her feet as she en- 
tered the gate behind her cousin. The three 
rooms were cold and uncomfortable, cobwebs 
hanging in the corners, and a rat scuttled away 
as they went into the kitchen. The woman 
bundled Gracie into a rocker in her room, for 
she was shivering with cold, and tucked a warm 
shawl around her, saying : 

"Now, sit there, honey, till I make a fire. 
There's plenty of wood on the back porch." 

She soon had a bright fire burning, the hearth 
neatly swept, and the cobwebs brushed out of 
the corners. 

"I'm goin' to bring in the little oil stove," 
she said, "an' we'll have our supper right in 
here. We'll have tea and eggs and toast, and 
be as cosy as a bug in a rug." 

There was a home-made carpet on the floor, 
and an ingrain rug of bright colors, on which 
Straggler lay, before the fireplace. The two 
windows were covered with green paper shades, 
over which fell full curtains of white scrim. A 
bureau, two small tables, five chairs, a what- 
not containing some books and shells, and a 
bed completed the furniture of the room. When 
the tea was ready, she spread a white cloth on 
one of the tables and set it by the child. The 
eggs and toast, with a pat of yellow butter from 
Lakeside, were served on pretty little flowered 
china plates. 
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Mrs. Curd drew her chair to the opposite side 
of the table, saying : 

"Come, honey ; eat some supper. Ain't these 
china cups pretty? Will brought 'em to me 
from St. Louis last Christmas." 

Gracie ate an egg and one piece of the crisp, 
brown toast, and when pressed to take more, 
shook her head. 

"It looks like I ain't hungry, Cousin Dora." 

"But you must eat, my child, to keep up your 
strength." 

She took another piece of toast, ate a little, 
and laid it down. 

"Maybe," said she, "I can eat tomorrow. I 
want to be well when my pappy comes home." 

"That is right, honey. If you're well you 
can be a help to folks ; if you are sick, you have 
to be helped yourself. That's just the differ- 
ence. And we are a heap happier if we are 
a-helpin' somebody. I'll take the stove and 
things to the kitchen after I put the china on 
this little shelf here. I'll wash the cups in this 
hot water that's on the stove. I won't be gone 
but a minute." 

When she came back from the kitchen she 
brought an armful of wood, and, replenishing 
the fire, she sat down, looking pensively at the 
changing coals. At length, Gracie said : 

"The news of pappy bein' sick killed mammy." 
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'*It shocked her, child, and she'd been in a 
nervious strain a long time, even beforfe the man 
was killed, for she worried about Cousin Dick 
goin' with the night-riders at all." 
"He never went with 'em but twict." 
"I know, honey, but she never knew when he 
would go, nor what might be the outcome of it 
all. I tried to get him to quit 'em, but maybe 
he was afraid to quit, after he'd joined 'em; 
there's where he made the mistake at first — 
a joinin' 'em." 

Gracie made no answer, except with a deep, 
shivering sigh, and Mrs. Curd continued : 

"Your Cousin Will is a-comin' home in about 
a week or two, and I want Dick to go with him 
to St. Louis when he comes back and get a job 
there or on the river, and get away from Keel- 
foot." 

"I'd hate for him to be so far away." 

"You could go and see him sometimes, and we 
may all go to St. Louis to live." 

A silence followed, broken by the dropping 
coals and the wailing of the wind among the 
tree-tops. The child lay back in the rocker, 
looking pale and spent. The woman got up 
and took a white spread off of the big feather 
bed." 

"How lonesome the wind goes tonight," she 
said, "and there is rain in the air. The moon 
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had a ring around it last night, and no star 
inside the ring, and that's a shore sign of rain. 
Here's a gown, honey, left here by Allie Clay. 
Put it on, and I'll tnck yon up good and warm 
in the bed. I'm wore out, and we need a good 
night's rest. We'll kneel down and ask the Lord 
to keep us from harm." 

They knelt close together, and the woman put 
an arm around the child while she prayed a 
short, fervent prayer. When Gracie was in 
bed, she undressed, and unlocked a drawer and 
drew out a pistol, which she examined carefully 
and then slipped it under her pillow. 

Despite her grief, nature asserted itself, and 
Gracie, in her downy nest, soon fell asleep. 
Straggler lay dozing on the rug before the fire. 
As the night wore on, Mrs. Curd's prophecy of 
rain was verified, and she was awakened by the 
heavy patter of a shower on the low, shingled 
roof. The little, old-fashioned clock on the 
bureau struck twelve. She lay awake with a 
delicious sense of comfort and aloofness that 
comes to one securely sheltered away from the 
storm. After the first hard shower, the rain 
fell in a persistent way, giving promise of con- 
tinuing all night. The light of the dying fire 
cast grotesque shadows on the low, whitewashed 
ceiling. In the quiet of the room she heard a 
low sob, and she turned and laid a caressing 
hand on the child. 

12 
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"Oh, Cousin Dora," she cried, "my mammy'B 
out in the rain, out in the rain." 

"No, honey; your mammy is not out in the 
rain. She ain't out yonder in the graveyard; 
only her body is there. She is gone to a better 
country than this is. There are no troubles 
nor heartaches nor partin' where she is gone. 
The spirit that made us love her has slipped 
away to Paradise. So don't think of her out 
yonder in the grave, for she ain't there, little 
one." 

The child's sobs ceased, and she grew quiet 
under the comforting words of her cousin. 
Lulled by the monotonous sound of the rain, 
they both fell asleep again. 

An hour passed, when they were aroused by 
a short, quick bark from Straggler, who stood 
tense and listening, her ears pricked up. 

"What is it. Straggler?" Mrs. Curd asked, 
raising on her elbow. 

At that moment, quick footsteps struck the 
front porch, and a loud knock sounded on the 
door. She arose, threw on a gray outing ki- 
mono, thrust her feet into some slippers, and 
went out into the hall, the pistol in her hand. 

"Who's there?" she called out, without open- 
ing the door. 

"It's jes' me, Mis' Curd," said an excited 
voice ; "please, mum, let me in, quick." 
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She opened the door, and a slim boy, dripping 
wet, sprang in, saying : 

"Shet that door, fer the Lord's sake, an' hide 
me somewhars — I can git up in the attic " 

"What are you doin'. Bill Prett, this time of 
night out in the rain all draggled and nearly 
drownded? You're a pretty Prett " 

"I's been a-trammelin' wi' Andy Blkke, and 
wus a-goin' home when I heerd a squad of sojers 
a-gallopin' ^" 

"What do the soldiers want of you, you white- 
faced herrin'?" 

"I'm jes' afeard on 'em; they's tuck up so 
many folks " 

"Well, they don't want you, for your liver's 
as white as your face. Come here into Will's 
room." 

She opened a trunk, and took out a suit of 
coarse underwear and gave to him. 

"Put these on and get there in that bed. Put 
your wet clothes out into the hall, there, an' I'll 
hang 'em to the fire. And don't be afraid ; the 
soldiers wouldn't have you." 

She went into her room and threw fresh sticks 
on the fire, and, returning to the hall, found the 
boy's wet clothes in a heap on the floor. She 
spread them on chairs before the fire, and called 
out to him : 

"You needn't get up in the momin' before I 
call you. Bill Prett." 
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"All right, mum," was the muffled reply. 

She got in bed, saying to Gracie : 

"Did we scare you, chicken ?" 

"I was a little scared at first. What was the 
matter. Cousin Dora?" 

"Oh, Bill Prett, a noodle, got scared at his 
shadow. He heard some soldiers gallopin' along 
the road behind him, and run in here to hide." 

The steady, persistent rain again lulled them 
to sleep, while the dog basked before the fire 
under the steaming clothes. The morning 
broke grey and late, and the downpour had not 
ceased. Mrs. Curd opened her eyes, and, see- 
ing the hands of the clock pointing to nine, 
turned over for another nap. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



A CALL FROM ABOVB. 

When she arose, ,two hours later, it was still 
raining. She replenished the fire, turned the 
clothes about, which were almost dry, dressed 
herself, and hurried to the kitchen, saying to 
Gracie as she went out : 

"Don't you get up, Gracie. I'll bring your 
breakfast. I'll come back as soon as I make a 
fire in the stove and give Prett his clothes, and 
he'll come into the kitchen. This rain is just 
off of a freeze, and you had better stay in the 
bed and keep warm." 

In a few minutes she returned and gave the 
boy his clothes, telling him to come to the 
kitchen and help about the breakfast. 

Gracie lay among the pillows, a heavy weight 
on her little heart. Looking up, she saw Strag- 
gler with her f orepaws on the side of the bed. 

"Poor Straggler !" she said, reaching out her 
hand and patting her on the head. ^TTou know 
about it all, don't you, doggie?" 

She lay sobbing convulsively, while her faith- 
ful playmate licked her hand in sympathy. The 
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boy went to the kitchen and brought water from 
the well, carrying an umbrella over him, and 
stovewood from the back porch. He then set 
the table for three, while Mrs. Curd prepared 
the breakfast of coffee, biscuit, bacon and eggs. 
It was no new thing for him to "he'p Mis' Curd 
git breakfusV' for when her son two years be- 
fore first left home to take his river job, she 
didn't like to be alone, so she got the boy to stay 
at her house. He remained with her half a 
year, and learned to appreciate her worth. He 
knew when she came so critically at him the 
night before that, if necessary, she would "go 
her length," as he expressed it, to keep him out 
of trouble. 

"Gracie ain't comin' to breakfast," she said, 
when they sat down and he looked inquiringly 
at the empty place. "She has cried herself 
nearly sick. I'll take her breakfast to her. 
You just help yourself. Bill." 

"Thankee, Mis' Curd. I've told mam often 
'at you beat her a-makin' biscuit." 

She put the repast on a little waiter and car- 
ried it to the child. 

"Oh, Cousin Dora, I ought to have got up and 
helped you." 

"No, honey ; Bill helped me. He knows how, 
for he feels at home here, knows where every- 
thing is, and keeps me in wood and water. I'm 
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a notion to get him to come and stay every night 
till your Cousin Will comes home; there is a 
heap to do about the place. The cow has been 
at Mrs. Blake's — she's been a-milkin' her for 
me while I was gone — and I want her brought 
home. And the pigs are to be got up an' put in 
a pen — there is just a heap of work to do. And 
then' it's lonesome here with nobody but us. 
And Hocus, the pony, is at the Burton settle- 
ment ; I want him brought home." 

She had put the waiter on a small table by the 
bedside. 

"Now, chicken, take your time eatin', and then 
turn over and take another nap if you want to. 
You can hear the rain still comin' down, and 
you couldn't stir out of the house, nohow." 

"I don't want to stir out, Cousin Dora," said 
Grade, with a sob. "I just want to be with 
you." 

"You shall stay all the time with me if you 
want to. Eat your breakfast. I'll go and see 
what Bill's doin'. Straggler, come on out and 
get somethin' to eat, doggie." 

The child ate, forcing herself, remembering 
her cousin's advice the night before to try to 
keep well and strong. Then she lay back among 
the pillows, listening to the pattering rain and 
thinking of her mother lying under the ground 
in the graveyard, and of her father, sick of fever. 
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SO far away. An hour passed, and she dropped 
asleep. Mrs. Curd slipped in and took out the 
waiter, softly closing the door. 

It rained for nearly a week, and the creeks 
and lagoons around the lake were overflowing. 
At length, there came a day when the sun rose 
clear, with a cool, brisk wind blowing. Mrs. 
Curd was making a new rag carpet for her son's 
room, and Gracie employed herself during the 
rainy days in cutting strips of worn clothes and 
winding them into balls, when she was not help- 
ing to do the housework. Two days after the 
rain ceased, she said one afternoon : 

"Cousin Dora, I want to go home this evenin' 
for a little while." 

"Why, you will be so lonesome, honey. I've 
got to make up my rolls — the yeast is runnin' 
over nearly — or I'd go with you. Won't you be 
afraid?" 

"No, Cousin Dora ; I'll take Straggler along." 

"Well, you'll find the place mighty lonesome 
with nobody there. But go along, my child, if 
you want to, and don't stay too late ; the even- 
in's are so short. Here's the key to the house. 
I wish I could go with you." 

The wind blew in long, fitful sighs as she and 
Straggler wended their way along the deserted 
road, the dog going with drooping ears and tail. 
There were no joyous barks, no treeing of squir- 
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rels now, but instead, a staid, sober walk beside 
her sorrowing little playmate. 

They came in sight of the lake, leaden-hued, 
where the blackened, gnarled trunks and stumps 
of a forest submerged and destroyed a century 
ago were risible above the water which curled 
and dashed around their bases. A bend of the 
road shut the weird scene from view where her 
parents had often fished while she and the dog 
played in the shade of the oaks and beeches that 
lined the shore. At length they turned into 
the familiar lane near her home, where it joined 
the public road to Walnut Log. She reached 
the gate, and, oh ! the loneliness and desolation 
that confronted her! She stopped there, but 
the dog leaped the fence, went up the walk, and 
crouched, whining, at the door. For some time 
she stood there, then mechanically she opened 
the gate and went slowly to the house. She 
opened the door and went in. The women had 
left the place tidy. In a very luxury of tear- 
less grief she sat down and looked at the dear, 
familiar objects that were associated with her 
dead mother. She went into the kitchen. 
There was the little cook stove and the utensils 
that seemed doubly precious because the dear 
hands, now stilled forever, had used them. She 
lingered long in the place. The dog kept close 
to her as she hung over the table, the chairs and 
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the bed, in her mute agony. Finally, she tore 
herself away, went out, and locked the door. 
Sitting down on the steps, she gazed long at the 
familiar scenes that she had known all her little 
life. Then she arose, and, followed by the dog, 
she went mechanically to the hickory tree, her 
play place in the happy past. Chill winds had 
drifted a bank of dead leaves at its foot. She 
sat down on them with her elbows on her knees, 
and buried her white face in her hands. Strag- 
gler lay at her feet. 

The wind had fallen to a gentle breeze, lightly 
rustling the crisp, brown foliage overhead. For 
a long space she sat very still, when down 
through the rustling forest boughs falling 
calmly, gently, but clear as a silver bell, came 
the call : 

"Gracie-e !" 

It was her mother's voice, dropping down 
through the blue ether! She looked up, her 
soul athrill, on fire. She knew the voice! It 
had called her too often. It was her mother's 
voice calling to her from the skies ! The west- 
ering sun streamed through the boles of the 
trees and lay warm on the drift of red and russet 
leaves at her feet. A smile irradiated her face, 
as, looking through the bare hickory branches 
to the blue sky, her clasped hands reaching up- 
ward, she said in clear tones : 
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"He notes the sparrow's fall, mammy; He 
notes the sparrow's fall — and He loves me. I 
hear yon call, and I and pappy will come, 
manmiy; we'll come." 

A strange, sweet sense of peace was stealing 
into her little soul, such peace as was utterly 
undreamed of by her — such peace as is utterly 
undreamed of by the world — ^by those who do 
not experience it. To her weary, broken child's 
heart the Comforter had come ! The glow faded 
under the trees, and she got up to go. Night 
was coming on apace. When she reached the 
road, she paused to look at her home, which 
loomed gray and desolate among the gathering 
shades. She hurried on. Straggler at her side, 
and when she got in sight of the remains of the 
submerged forest, she saw her cousin coming to 
meet her. 

"You stayed so long, chicken, I just come to 
see if the booger-man had got you," she said, 
cheerily. "I left Bill to look after the supper. 
It'll be on the table when we get home." 

"Bill is handy," said Qracie, taking her cous- 
in's arm. "I ought to have come back sooner, 
but the time slipped away " 

"Before you knew it ; and the evenin's are so 
short. The walk and all has helped you, 
though," she continued, noting the smile on the 
child's placid face. 
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Supper was served by the deft-handed Bill as 
soon as they got home. Hot rolls^ fresh butter, 
a broiled chicken, tea and sweet milk made up 
the menu. When the meal was over, Mrs. Curd 
said: 

"Bill, me and Grade are goin' to let you wash 
the dishes tonight, and we will make carpet 
balls." 

"All right, mum," Bill replied. "Andy Blake 
is a-comin' by here fer me to go with him to a 
play party up in the Burton settlement. I'll 
jes' hurry an' git everything done afore he 
comes." 

"That's right, Bill. You can ride Hocus ; Mr. 
Will's saddle is under the bed in his room. 
What time'll you be back?" 

"Oh, we'll be back afore midnight." 

A bright fire and a well-trimmed lamp made 
Mrs. Curd's room very cheerful when she and 
Gracie entered it and began work on the carpet 
balls. They could hear the boy bustling about 
in the kitchen. After the dishes were done, he 
went to the stable and brought the pony around 
and saddled him, hitching him to one of the 
posts at the front porch. Then he locked up the 
back part of the house and dressed for the party. 
Blake came before he was ready, and they could 
hear their voices across the hall, talking in 
pleasant anticipation of the event. When they 
were gone, Mrs. Curd locked the front door. 
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"I like to lock up after dark/' she said, "for 
there is no tellin' who might be prowlin' 
around." 

"We feel a heap safer," said Gracie, winding 
red calico strips around a ball she could hardly 
hold on account of its size. 

"Everybody knows," said the woman, seating 
herself in the rocker and b^inning to cut an 
old gray blanket into strips, "that Will is gone 
and that I live here by myself. That's why I 
keep my pistol always ready." 

"I'd be afraid to try to shoot it. Cousin Dora." 

"I ain't afraid. I go out in the front yard 
and practice shootin' at a mark, sometimes, just 
to let folks know I've got it. A tramp or a 
villain ain't half as apt to tackle you if they 
know you've got shootin' irons, and know how 
and ain't afraid to use 'em." 

"I reckon that is so. Cousin Dora. Is this 
ball big enough?" 

"It shore looks like it, child. I'll weigh it. 
It wants to pull a pound, and that makes just a 
yard of fillin' for the carpet." 

She took some small scales from the work 
basket on the floor at her side, and weighed the 
ball. 

"It is just a good pound," she said, throwing 
it in the basket. It takes a pound ball ; you 
think you've got a pound when you ain't. Wind 
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on this white ball now, that I've jnst started; 
there is a pile of white strips over in the comer 
there." 

The wind had risen, and whistled aronnd 
the comers of the honse. 

"It's blowin' np cold," said she, with a little 
shiver, throwing fresh sticks on the fire. "That 
Bill Prett'll come home half froze, too. A run- 
nin' off to a play party miles away a night like 
this !" 

A silence followed, broken only by the sweep- 
ing wind and the crackling of the wood as the 
flames curled around it. At length, Gracie 
spoke, in a low, awed voice : 

"Cousin Dora, did you ever hear somebody 
call you?" 

"How d'ye mean, honey? Folks calls me 
often. You called me this momin' j^rom the 
henhouse where you had found nine eggs." 

"I mean somebody — somebody dead." 

"Why, yes; I think I have. I know I've 
heard livin' people call me that were not about. 
My husband called me about six months before 
he died. He had been sick, but was better, and 
had rode Hocus to the field where Will was 
a-plowin'. It was after dinner, about three 
o'clock. I had sat down on the back porch to 
rest a while, for I had washed that momin' and 
got dinner, too. There wasn't a mortal about 
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the house but me. It was along in the middle 
of the afternoon^ and I remember Ole Blue was 
in the yard close to the well a-scratchin' for 
dear life for her fourteen chickens, which was 
hatched out a week before. I was watchin' her, 
when I heard him in an ordinary voice, just 
around the comer of the house, say : 

" ^Dora ! Dora !' 

"He called my name twice, just as natural. 
I answered him, *Hey?' just like I always did, 
and when he didn't say nothin', I called out, 
*What is it, Philip?' I still got no answer; so 
I got up and went around the house, and there 
wasn't anybody there. When he come in at 
sundown, I asked him if he had been back about 
three o'clock, and he said, *No, he hadn't ; that 
he'd been in the field all the evenin'.' When I 
was a child I used to hear my name called plain, 
when I was a-playin' and a-rompin', and I'd go 
ask mother, and she'd say, ^No, I never called 
you.' One time, she said, 'It's your spirit call- 
in' you, Dora ; you better be a good girl.' " 

"Was you afraid of the callin' then. Cousin 
Dora?" 

"No, I can't say as I was afraid, but it made 
me feel queer and creepy. What made you ask 
me, Gracie, if I ever heard these ghostly 
voices?" 

The child laid the white ball down in her lap 
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and clasped her little hands together, saying in 
a low, tender voice : 

^^Gousin Dora, my mammy called me today, 
while I was under the hickory tree." 

"And where did the voice seem to be, my 
child?" 

"Up above the trees. It seemed to fall as 
calm an' slow like " 

"And what did it say?" 

"It just called, ^Gracie-e!' like she used to 
call me before she died." 

"And did you answer it, child?" 

"I told her that I heard her, and that me and 
pappy will come to her." 

"She was there, Gracie, hoverin' above you." 

"I know it, and it took a load off my heart.' 

The woman had laid down her work, and sat 
looking at the dropping coals, her hands clasped 
over one knee, in deep thought. Gracie sat in 
a low chair, one hand on Straggler's head, the 
other shading her eyes. The wind had dropped 
somewhat, and now swept around the house in 
low, fitful gusts. The clock struck ten, when 
Mrs. Curd said, in a hushed voice : 

"If we only knew it, Gracie, there is just a 
thin veil between us and them. This room is 
full of 'em, I verily believe. Your mammy is 
here, no doubt, and hears our talk of her. I 
don't believe in spiritism and knockin' on tables 
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and all that, but I just believe they are about 
us and take an interest in all our affairs.'' 

"I love to hear you talk that way, Cousin 
Dora. I know I heard mammy call me today, 
and I feel like she is right here with me." 

"And it brings comfort to your heart, honey ; 
I knew when I met you in the road comin' home 
that somethin' good had happened to you. It 
showed in your face." 

"I was glad, Cousin Dora, although manmiy 
is gone." 

Her voice quavered, and the tears dropped on 
the white ball in her lap. 

"The Lord is so good to send comfort to folks 
in such deep trouble. And we can't understand 
how it is that peace and quiet gets in our hearts 
when they are just broke all up. But it's so. 
He knows how it is, but we never will know in 
this troublesome world. Up yonder we'll find 
out all about it." 

"And you think manmiy is here?" said 
Qracie. 

"Quite likely, and other friends of ours that 
have crossed over the river are right here in this 
room hearin' this talk of ours." 

"Mrs. Blake's Mandy was at our house one 
Sunday evenin' last summer, and called up the 
spirits. There was a loud rappin' on the table, 
and it nearly turned over, and then went back 
just as easy." 

18 
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'That is spiritism, Gracie, and not the thing 
I'm a-talkin' about at all." 

"Well, you think, then. Cousin Dora, there 
ain't nothin' in it?" 

"Yes, there is a whole heap in it — ^a whole 
heap of evil, child ; it is just one of the devil's 
works to deceive folks and lead 'em away from 
the truth. There are plain wamin's in the 
Bible against it — seekin' after familiar spirits. 
I talked with some spiritists in St. Louis, and 
they just deny outright that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God. And there are many passages in 
the Bible that warn the people against this 
wicked heresy. They are expressly warned 
against believin' any other gospel than that 
which the Lord and His apostles preached." 

"Still, you say them who have crossed the 
river come back." 

"Yes, I do say it, and believe it; but they 
don't come back a-tippin' tables and knockin' 
about on furniture and spellin' out lies and 
tryin' to take away the Christian's hope which 
upholds him in this world and gives him a fore- 
taste of Heaven." 

"When Mandy was gone, mammy said she 
didn't like the spirit-rappin's — that it give her 
the creeps " 

"Your mammy was a good, Chrstian woman, 
Gracie, and would take up with no such wicked- 
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ness. Oh, honey, it's goin' on eleven o'clock; 
we must go to bed. I have got a heap of work 
to do tomorrow. That boy'll come a-prancin' 
back here about midnight, and I'll have to get 
up and let him in." 

She tumbled balls and rags into the basket, 
and shoved it into a comer. In half an hour 
they were snug in bed, the dog dozing on the 
rug before the Are. They were awakened at 
midnight with a bark from Straggler, and heard 
the boy riding back to the stable to put up the 
pony. In a few minutes he was on the back 
porch, and Mrs. Curd, in kimono and slippers, 
was in the hall calling out : 

"Is that you. Bill Prett?" 

"Yes, mum, what's left o' me." 

Unlocking the door, she said : 

"You're stiff froze; go in my room to the fire 
and get thawed out. It beats me that you young 
folks'll tear 'round in the cold like you do. 
Throw on another stick there, and tell me the 
news. Who was there?" 

She sat down in the rocker while he did her 
bidding, and then bent over, warming his hands. 

"Well, it was so 'tarnal col', the' wa« on'y five 
gals thar an' ten boys. It was very nice, though, 
an' we had a good time." 

"Betty Glenn was there, of course ?" 

"Yes, mum ; she lives close, an' * 
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"And you went and fetched her to the party." 

He looked sheepishly at the fire and said : 

"She was a-lookin' fer me, an' ^^ 

"And you cornered her off when a few games 
were played — ^just monopolized her, though 
there were two boys to one girl. What did you 
have for supper?" 

"Oh, sassingers an' biscuits an' coffee an' 
cake. We had a good supper — ^the boys throwed 
in " 

"I know. Was there anybody from Walnut 
Log?" 

"Yes; one feller that's lately gone to the city 
an' got a job — ^Al Binkley. He's been 'tendin' 
court thar some o' the time, an' says the folks up 
thar is in a strain." 

"Well, I'm shore that ain't to be wondered 
at." 

"He says the' is a stress an' a strain in the 
court room. Folks don't know what's a-goin' 
to happen thar. They wouldn't be s'prised ef 
somebody was to go to shootin' right thar in 
open court." 

"Well, he's a brave judge to sit on the bench 
under them circumstances and carry on the 
court. A bullet might hit him " 

"It mought hit anybody, once shootin' be- 
gun," said Prett; "but Al Binkley says the 
jedge is got lots o' nerve." 
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"An' what's the soldiers doin' at the city?" 

"Al said they was a-drillin' and a prancin' 
aroun' on hosses to the admiration o' the young 
women ^^ 

"Yes; if yon want to make a fool of girls, 
just show 'em a man in uniform. They're bein' 
dined and wined, I dare say." 

"The officers is, an' some of the privates. Any 
day a line o' ladies an' officers can be seen 
a-prancin' aroun' on hossback ; an' the' is more 
bridge played than ever bef o' in the city." 

"Why, Al was equal to a society colunm in the 
newspaper." 

"That's a fac'. Mis' Curd. I've got warm now, 
an' I'll go to bed." 

"All right. Bill. I'll call you in the momin'." 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 



THE SICK PRISONBB CHAINBD. 

Thb next day, though cold, was clear and 
bracing. 'Squire Lomax and his wife came 
about the middle of the afternoon to see Gracie, 
having driven over from Samburg, where they 
had been to visit some sick people. During 
their conversation he cheered her by telling her 
that he had talked lately with the lawyer who 
was defending her father. He, the lawyer, said 
he was sure the man would come clear, for there 
was conclusive proof that he was at home the 
night of the murder. 

"Why don't they let me tell the judge he was 
at home?" Gracie asked. 

"Well, you can, but you will have to go to 
Nashville." 

"Oh, I wish I could go, Mr. Lomax." 

"I am going when the habeu8 corpus pro- 
ceedings come up ; you might go along with me 
then." 

"Oh, I could see pappy. Cousin Dora." 

"When will you be goin'. Squire?" Mrs. Curd 
asked. 

(199) 
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"Next Toeeday — four days from today." 

"I will have Oracle ready then, if yoa will 
take her. She ought to go, if she caa help Dick 
out of this trouble." 

"I'll call for her, then, Tuesday morning, 
about eight o'clock, in time to make the train 
that leaves Union City at two." 

"I have a little hat and coat that will juKt fit 
Oracie," Mrs. Lomaz said to Mrs. Card, "left at 
oor honae by my little niece last spring. I'll 
send them over if you would like for me to." 

"We will be glad if you will, Mrs. Lomaz. 
Since she's been here I made her a wool dress 
out of one of mine. It's a dark blue, and she 
looks nice in it." 

"We'll get her fixed ap all right. Hare yon 
a small suit case?" 

"I have a little telescope that she can carry 
her things in." 

The visitors left, and Oracle was on tiptoe 
with expectation all the next four days. The 
carpet balls grew apace under her deft little 
fingers, however, 

A little past eight on Tuesday, the 'Squire 
drove up in his buggy, bringing the hat and 
coat, two handherchiefs, and some other little 
articles of clothing for the child. She was 
ready, dressed in the blue wool suit, and, don- 
ning the hat and coat, she bade her cousin good- 
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bye, and with a beating heart, mounted to the 
'Squire'8 side in the buggy. The nipping air 
made Selim, the 'Squire's strong roadster, un- 
usually lively, and they bowled along over the 
leaf-strewn highway embowered in beech trees, 
at such a rate that they reached the station 
nearly an hour before train time. They got 
dinner at a restaurant, after which they strolled 
about in the pretty park near by. The child 
had never seen a locomotive, and she stood 
gazing in wide-eyed wonder at the great black 
monster coming up the track belching forth fire, 
smoke and cinders. Ooing aboard, they got 
comfortably seated; the train clanked out of 
the town, and was soon speeding past brown 
meadows, farm-houses and leafless orchards, 
stopping at intervals at villages and towns. 
For some hours she watched with interest the 
flying scenes, but finally showed such weariness 
that the 'Squire had her to lie down on the seat, 
when she soon fell asleep. It had been night 
for some hours when he touched her on the 
shoulder, and she sat up to see electric lights 
flashing in the darkness as the train went at 
slackened speed through the city. When they 
got into the Union Station, Qracie was dazed at 
the great stairways, the spaciousness of the hall, 
the women's waiting room, the decorations, the 
myriad lights, and the multitude hurrying to 
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and fro. She soon discovered that any shyness 
on her part at being observed was misplaced, 
for nobody noticed her or seemed even to see her 
as she was convoyed by the 'Squire through the 
crowd to a trolley car in front of the station. 

He had told her on the train that she could 
not see her father until the next day, and that 
they would go to a boarding house for the night. 
They left the car and walked a couple of blocks 
along the quiet street to a boarding house where 
he always stopped when in the city. The land- 
lady took the child to sleep in her own room, 
and showed her so much kindness that the text, 
"He noteth the sparrow's fall," came forcibly to 
the mind of the little stranger. She was asleep 
almost as soon as her head touched the pillow of 
the little white bed in a remote corner of the 
room. Not even the thought of seeing her 
father the next day kept her awake. She was 
weary with the journey, the unusual sights and 
sounds, and the hurrying crowds. 

The sun had risen, his golden lances strug- 
gling through a cloud of smoke that hung over 
the city, when she was awakened by the land- 
lady, saying : 

" 'Squire Lomax is waiting to eat breakfast 
with you." 

She sprang out of bed, and in a few minutes 
made her simple toilet, and, going into the hall, 
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she found the 'Squire seated near a radiator 
reading the morning paper. When they were 
at breakfast, he said : 

"I telephoned to the hospital this morning, 
and got word from there that your father 
seemed better and that he was resting easy." 

Grade's face lighted up with a happy smile, 
and she ate her breakfast with ususual relish. 
The meal over, he said, as they returned to the 
hall: 

"Get your hat and coat, and we'll go right 
out to see him." 

When they were out on the street, she said, 
with a little sob : 

"I wonder if pappy knows 'bout — 'bout — 
manmiy " 

"I don't knov, Gracie ; I hope not. If he is 
very sick, he ought not to know it, so don't tell 
him. You can tell by the way he talks whether 
he has heard it or not." 

They caught a car going near to the hospital. 
It went through the Transfer Station, and then 
rolled along one of the principal business 
streets, on out toward the southern suburbs of 
the city. They left the car and walked half a 
block to the hospital, which sat on a hill over- 
looking the river. Up a broad flight of stone 
steps they went, and into a vestibule where they 
met an interne, to whom the 'Squire introduced 
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Gracie and requested permission to visit her 
father. 

^^You mean the man who was brought here a 
few days ago from the jail?" questioned the 
interne, apart from the child, in a low voice. 

"He is the one," said the 'Squire. 

"This is not visiting day, but the man is very 
sick, and I suppose she will be allowed to see 
him. Wait here a few minutes." 

He went into the oflSce and presently returned 
and told them to follow him. 

He led them through a spacious hall, and 
down a long corridor lighted on one side by 
lofty windows, and turned into a ward where 
twenty men lay on white beds, suffering from 
various diseases. He preceded them to a far 
comer, where a patient lay with closed eyes. 
His cheeks were sunken, and a death-like pallor 
overspread his face. 

"I would advise you not to excite him," said 
the young doctor, as he left them and returned 
to the office. 

The child bent over her father, and said in a 
calm, self -centered voice : 

"Pappy, pappy, here is Gracie." 

He stirred and opened his eyes, and slowly an 
expression of glad recognition came into them. 
He feebly put out his hand, which she took in 
both hers and bent over and kissed him. 
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"My Grade/' he murmured. "I'm so glad 
you come — an' here's the 'Squire," slowly reach- 
ing out his other hand. 

"He brought me to see you, pappy." 

Gratitude shone in the sick man's eyes as he 
murmured : 

"He was always our frien'. An' how is 
manmiy?" 

She looked up at the 'Squire, who made a 
slight negative motion with his head. Then 
she answered : 

"She is well, pappy." 

He smiled and turned to the 'Squire with a 
wistful, appealing look : 

"I think I'm most out o' business, 'Squire; 
I'm afeard I'll never be well ag'in. Ef I do go 
out, be a frien', you an' your wife, to Calline and 
the little kid." 

"That we will, Dick," said 'Squire Lomax, in 
a husky voice ; "but don't talk in that fashion. 
Try to pull through all right." 

"Yes, pappy, do try an' just think of bein' 
well." 

"The' ain't much pull in me, 'Squire; not 
much, Gracie," he said, moving a foot, when a 
clanking sound as of a chain came from the 
foot of the bed.* 

Both faces, old and young, were sharp interro- 

♦A fact. 
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gation points^ and both turned toward the foot 
of the bed. 

"Ye see, 'Squire," he panted, "they've got me 
chained to the bed, af eard I might git away." 

The child's eyes opened wide with grief and 
astonishment. 

"Oh, pappy, pappy," she moaned, laying his 
fevered palm against her face; "how can they 
do so, and you so sick?" 

"Well, honey," he said, bravely, "it don't 
worry me so orf ul much ; I jes' lay so still, for 
I ain't got no strength." 

He closed his eyes, and she averted her face, 
the tears streaming, while the strong man 
turned away to hide his emotion. After some 
moments he motioned her to him, saying in a 
low voice : 

"I am going out for a few minutes, Gracie. 
Wait here till I come back." 

She silently nodded, and he left the ward. 

In the hall he met the house surgeon, who was 
an old acquaintance. Exchanging greetings, 
he said : 

"What do you think of Qaylor, Dr. Borden ?" 

"You mean the night-rider?" 

"Yes." 

"He is a very sick man — ^typhoid." 

"Is it necessary to keep him chained to the 
bed, in his condition?" 
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"It was the sheriff's orders, 'Squire Lomax," 
"He looks like a dying man to me." 
"He has grown worse since he was brought 
out here a week or two ago from the jail." 
"Well, it's a sad state of affairs, doctor." 
"It certainly is. I don't think he will live 
over twenty-four hours." 

"I brought his child up here to see him, and I 
want to find a place near here for her to stay, 
for evidently the end is near for poor Dick 
Qaylor." 

"Mrs. Graham, a good woman, keeps a small 
boarding house at the comer, half a block away. 
That will be a good place for her, and she can 
come at any and all hours to see her father." 
"I will see Mrs. Qraham at once, doctor." 
He ran down the broad stone steps and swung 
along the pavement at a rapid pace. He found 
Mrs. Graham a kind, sympathetic little woman, 
and soon made satisfactory arrangements for 
the child to stay with her. Betuming to the 
hospital, he went directly to the ward. A pit- 
iful sight met his view. Gracie was kneeling 
at the foot of the narrow iron bed, chafing the 
fettered ankle, holding the cruel iron chain with 
little trembling fingers, her father having sunk 
into a half comatose state. Bending over her, 
the 'Squire said, in a low, husky voice : 

"You can't do anything with the chain, 
Gracie." 
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He gentlj coyered the emaciated feet, and led 
her back to the chair in iriiich she had sat at 
the side of the bed. 

^I'ye found a place for yon to stay close by; 
will yon go there now for a while and rest?^ 

"I can't leave pappy .*' 

'*You can come back whenever yon want to." 

"I can't leave pappy," she repeated, and 
bowed her head on her trembling little hands 
with an air of ntter desi)air. She had joined 
the ranks of the children of whom Mrs. Brown- 
ing snng with snch pathos : 

"Do yon not bear the children ciTing, oh, my brothers^ 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are crying in ttie playtime of the others." 

'Sqnire Lomax sat down in a chair near a 
window somewhat apart, feeling that the child 
wished to be alone with her father. At his re- 
quest, Dr. Borden had ordered the dying man's 
bed screened from the observation of the other 
inmates of the ward, so they were in compara- 
tive privacy. 

The hours wore heavily on. Toward sunset, 
Dick Qaylor aroused out of the state of semi- 
coma and opened his eyes. The 'Squire had 
gone out. Gracie bent over him, and said 
softly : 

"Pappy, do you remember the last time we 
went to meetin', with manmay?" 
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He nodded, smiling, and she bent lower. 

"The man preached about the Lord noticin' 
the birds and carin' for 'em, and said that He 
cares a heap more for us than He does for the 
birds, pappy. The Lord thinks of you. He 
loves you, pappy. Don't you believe He does?" 

He nodded again, still smiling, and said : 

"Yes, my Gracie; I b'lieve it." 

His eyes closed, and the child knelt, still hold- 
ing his thin, fevered hand, her eyes raised to the 
ceiling which she saw not, for her renewed little 
soul was looking far away beyond earthly roof 
and stars and sky, seeing the invisible, seeing 
that city that hath foundations whose builder 
and maker is God. Though but a child, igno- 
rant, untutored, she had by simple faith learned 
the wondrous secret of the universe, that God 
is a very present help in trouble — ^learned that 

"Earth hath no sorrow that heaven cannot heal." 
14 



CHAPTER XIX. 



DOUBLY ORPHANED. 

When dusk had fallen over the river, of 
which she had a view from the window where 
she sat with her father, who seemed to revive 
and be so much better, the 'Squire persuaded 
her to go with him to Mrs. Graham's and get 
some supper. As soon as they had eaten, they 
went back to the hospital. 

He still appeared better, and at ten o'clock he 
said to her : 

"Gracie, go an' git some rest ; I feel a heap 
better. Come back in the momin', honey." 

The kind-hearted nurse, who had just given 
him some medicine, said : 

"The doctor has told me you are stopping 
close by. I am the night nurse in this ward, 
and if he gets worse I'll send for you." 

She consented to go. The 'Squire accom- 
panied her to the door, and then took a passing 
car into the city, saying that he would come out 
early the next morning. Mrs. Graham had a 
cot brought into her own room for the child, 
and tucked her in bed herself. Through the 
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long, dark, chill hours her rest was unbroken. 
She walked again with her mother, watching 
the birds and squirrels in the gorgeous autumn 
woods. Again she played with Straggler on 
the banks of Eeelfoot, while her parents, both 
well and happy, drew fish from its pellucid 
depths. When she awoke, the sun was shining, 
and she was alone in the room. She lay very 
quiet, thinking of her mother, whose presence 
she felt, and realized by some deep occult sense 
as much as she had ever been conscious of it 
during her earth-life. She knew that she had 
been with her through the night ; knew she was 
with her still. The sub-conscious part of her 
soul knew that He who notes the sparrow's fall 
commiserated her, knew her sore need, and sup- 
plied that need by sending her mother to be her 
souPs companion and comforter. Later, when 
she had learned more, when she had grown 
larger in the spiritual life, when she had a 
broader, clearer vision of the things which are 
unseen and eternal, she realized that He, Him- 
self, was her Comforter. 

As she lay there, she heard voices in the next 
room, the door being slightly ajar. 

"It seems terrible," said a voice she recog- 
nized as Mrs. Graham's, "that the poor, sick 
man, nearly dying, has to be chained to the bed. 
That smacks of barbarism, of the cruelties of 
the Middle Ages." 
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"Yes, it does," said a man's voice ; "and this 
is the twentieth century, with its boasted en- 
lightenment, refinements and educational ad- 
vantages. I will say to you, though, here in the 
beautiful Athens of the South, *Look on this 
picture, and on this.' Here is a poor, illiterate 
man, arrested for murder, though reputable 
people say he was not present when the man 
was killed he is in the hospital here, prostrate, 
dying of fever, chained to his bed. Now for the 
other picture : Down yonder in the jail are two 
men who murdered in cold blood a great states- 
man, whose taking off was a national calamity. 
It put the whole South into mourning, for she 
knew that he was her brightest, most favored 
son. How are they placed, and what is their 
treatment? Surrounded with every luxury, and 
their friends can visit them at any and all 
times." 

"There is certainly a marked contrast be- 
tween the pictures," said the woman ; "but one 
is poor, and the others, if they are not rich, 
can command money in some way. That is just 
the difference between being rich and being 
poor. I have read in an old Book that my 
mother taught me to love and revere, about a 
rich man. His name was Dives. I also read 
about a poor man whose name was Lazarus. I 
read, too, about their final end — what came to 
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both. Man has his way here for a little while, 
but God will surely mete out even-handed justice 
to all in his own good time." 

The door suddenly closed, shutting out the 
voices. Grade lay pondering, in her childish 
mind, on the conversation she had overheard. 
How could such wicked injustice be tolerated? 
To her it seemed infamous. Men must be 
monsters to allow it. 

Mrs. Graham came in, and, seeing that the 
child was awake, said : "^ 

" 'Squire Lomax is here ; he has been to the 
hospital and seen your father ; the doctor says 
he is better." 

The child sprang out of bed, her face radiant 
with hope. 

"If he can only get well and go home with us," 
she said, "I will be so glad. We come up here 
to help get him out of the trouble and take him 
back home." 

"Did you know your father was sick?" the 
woman asked, as she deftly fastened the child's 
clothes. 

"We heard he was sick, but we didn't think 
about him bein' so bad." 

Mrs. Graham plaited her hair and tied it with 
the prety blue ribbon her father had bought the 
last trip they had made to Walnut Log together. 

" 'Squire Lomax is waiting to eat breakfast 
with you," said the landlady. 
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"And I must make haste and go see pappy/' 
said Gracie, following Mrs. Graham into the 
dining-room, where they found the 'Squire 
seated at a small table. The child ate a good 
breakfast, and then hurried with him to the 
hospital. The 'Squire remained at the bedside 
but a few minutes, observing to the sick man, 
whose eyes were bright and watchful of what 
was taking place about him, that he "seemed 
much better." He then withdrew to the win- 
dow, leaving Gracie alone with her father, who 
reached out his hand to her with his old-time 
smile. 

"Oh, pappy, I am so glad you are better." 
He nodded his head but said nothing, and 
she was content to sit and watch him, gently 
stroking one of his thin, fevered hands. He 
moved his feet, and she noticed there was no 
clanking of a chain. 

"They took it off," he said, in answer to her 
glance of inquiry. 

At the house surgeon's suggestion, the sheriff 
had ordered the chain taken off the night before, 
after Gracie had gone. 

She had sat at his bedside for a couple of 
hours when he looked up and said : ^ 

"Tell me ag'in, Gracie, about the Lord's keer- 
in' for the birds." 

So she told him in her simple way all she 
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could remember that the preacher had said in 
his sermon that last Sunday they had gone to 
meeting together with her mother ; how that if 
the Lord cared for birds, he cared a great deal 
more for men. 

"And so He loved us, pappy, and died to save 
us." 

"Mother useter talk that away, Gracie," said 
the sick man, looking through the tall windows 
at the sky, a far-away expression in his eyes. 

'Squire Lomax came and went at intervals 
all the morning, and at noon sat with the sick 
man while she went to dinner. When she came 
back to the ward he was sleeping, and it was 
toward the middle of the afternoon before he 
stirred and opened his eyes. 

The 'Squire was standing at the foot of the 
bed, and he looked up at him and said : 

" 'Squire, I'll never go home to Reelfoot no 
more. You an' Grade brung me word that 
Calline is well. So she is. I have seed her, an' 
am a-goin' to the good home whar she is gone. 
I never went with the night-riders but twict, an' 
they never done nothin' but skeer some folks, 
which was all wrong." 

His eyes closed, and he seemed to sink into 
coma ; in a few minutes he looked up and spoke 
again. 

"You told me to keep away from 'em. I 
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wisht I had. Be a friend to my Grade. I — 
know — ^you — will." 

His voice trailed off into inarticulate mur- 
murs. 

Some minutes later he aroused, and turned 
his eyes, filled with love unutterable, on his 
child, who was lightly threading his hair with 
her slender fingers. His breast heaved at longer 
intervals, and his stentorious breathing sounded 
ghostly throughout the ward. His spirit took 
its flight at the setting of the sun. 

At the 'Squire's request, Mrs. Graham had 
come to be with the child in the trying ordeal of 
her father's death. 

"Come, Gracie," the kind woman said ; "let's 
go home now." 

She went at once, making no outcry. 

Dusk had fallen over the city, and she sat 
solitary by the landlady's fire, dazed at the 
bitter sorrows that had encompassed her little 
life in the last few weeks. It seemed that, so 
far as she was concerned, things were at an end. 
As she sat there, dry-eyed, and went back in 
memory to the days when, care free, she frol- 
icked with Straggler at home on the banks 
of the lake, a great, immeasurable gulf seemed 
to yawn between those happy days and the 
present bitter hour. She was just a little 
human waif, caught in a maelstrom of untoward 
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circumstance and tossed about on the black, 
bitter waves, herself being in no wise respons- 
ible. Her part was to sit still and suffer. 

The door opened and 'Squire Lomax came in. 
He sat down in a rocker, and, taking her hand, 
drew her to a seat on his knee. Some minutes 
passed, when he spoke in a low, matter-of-fact 
voice : 

"Gracie, I have been thinking about you — 
what you ought to do — ^where you ought to go. 
You have no kinfolks except Mrs. Curd and her 
son, have you ?" 

"No, sir ; and she is a cousin by marriage." 

"And they are going to St. Louis to live in a 
few weeks — the first of the year. He told me 
so the last trip he was at home. Would you 
like to go there to live?" 

"I don't think I would, Mr. Lomax. Cousin 
Dora is so good, and I love her, but I dont want 
to go away from mammy's an' pappy's graves." 

Her voice was husky, and she looked steadily 
at the glowing grate, clasping and unclasping 
her little fingers in a nervous fashion, and 
added : 

"But I ain't got anywheres to go, and Cousin 
Dora will let me go with her, I reckon, to St. 
Louis." 

"How would you like to come to my house to 
live, Gracie? My wife and I talked it all over 
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before I left home. She said if your father did 
not get well that you must come and live with 
us and be our little girl." 

She turned her big blue eyes full upon him 
in deep surprise, and, after a long pause, as if 
she was trying to grasp his meaning, asked : 

"Do you mean that I may go and live at your 
house, Mr. Lomax?" 

"Why, yes, Grade. The last word my wife 
said to me when I left was : 'Bring Gracie home 
with you.' " 

The child laid her little head against his 
broad shoulder, and said, in a broken voice : 

"I ain't got anybody — ^no kinfolks in the 
world — Mr. Lomax." 

"I know that, child, and we are going to be 
your kinfolks." 

After a pause, she asked : 

"When are we goin' back? I feel like I want 
to go back to the lake." 

"We will take the train back tonight, with 
your father's remains, and he will be buried be- 
side your mother tomorrow afternoon at three 
o'clock. I have some business matters to look 
after in the city. You can go along with me. 
The train goes at nine o'clock." 

"Won't I be in your way?" 

"No; I can attend to it all with you along. 
Get up all your things, for we won't come back 
out here any more." 
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She was ready to go in a few minutes. Mak- 
ing their adieus to the kind lady, they took the 
street-car back into the city. Three hours 
later they pulled out of the Union Btation, and 
sped on in the darkness toward their destina- 
tion. It was a long, weary ride to the sorrow- 
ing child. Morning had dawned, gray and 
cold, when they clanked into the town, where a 
hearse was waiting to take the dead man to the 
burying ground. A company of men from the 
lake was there to meet the remains, and quite 
a procession followed all that was mortal of 
Dick Gaylor to his last resting place. The 
'Squire had left his buggy at a livery stable, and 
now drove in the procession with Grade by his 
side. A group of men and women, Mrs. Curd 
among the latter, were already at the open 
grave awaiting their coming. The latter 
clasped Gracie to her motherly heart and wept 
over her. The minister who had conducted the 
funeral rites over the child's mother, a few 
weeks before, read the burial service. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THBY AEB ALL GONE, STRAGGLER^ BUT MB AND YOU. 

When the last shovelful of earth had been 
heaped on the grave and the people were moving 
away, Mrs. Curd put her arm about Gracie, 
saying : 

"Come, child ; let's go home." 

"Get into my buggy, Mrs. Curd," said the 
'Squire, "and I will drive you and Gracie to 
your house." 

On the way there he told her of his and his 
wife's wish to give Gracie a home, together with 
all the advantages they would desire a daugh- 
ter of their own to have. 

"Oh, but ain't that too good to hear," said the 
woman, her eyes filling with tears. "We are 
goin' to St. Louis to live, and I was intendin' to 
take my little Cousin Gracie along with us, but 
your plan is much better for her." 

When they stopped at her gate, Straggler 
came tearing down the walk, frantic with de- 
light, her joyous barks awaking the sylvan 
echoes. She would crouch at Gracie's feet, 
then put her paws about her waist, and then 
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dart off and bring sticks the child had not 
thrown. The 'Squire and Mrs. Curd watched 
them with moistened eyes. 

At length the dog stopped, dropped on her 
haunches, and looked up at Grade as much as 
to say : 

"Where are the others?" 

She knelt, put her arms about the dog's neck, 
and sobbed : 

"They are all gone, Straggler; there ain't 
anybody but me and you now." 

The 'Squire got in the buggy. 

"Mrs. Curd," said he, "I'll come next Satur- 
day morning for Gracie. My wife and I will 
be glad if you will come home with us and spend 
the day. Then, turning to Gracie, he added: 
"I'll come for you and Straggler, Saturday." 

She smiled through her tears as he drove 
away, and she and her cousin went up the walk, 
the dog going soberly at her side as if she had 
understood what her little mistress had said. 

During the days that intervened before 
Grade's going to Lakeside, Mrs. Curd busied 
herself in getting the child's clothes in as good 
order as possible. One night after supper they 
were sitting by the fire, when she said : 

"Tell me, Gracie, if it was so that they had 
poor Cousin Dick chained to the bed at the hos- 
pital, and him nearly dead with the fever. 
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Some of the men here told me about it, and said 
they had read about it in the papers; but I 
don't believe everything the papers print." 

Gracie dropped her face in her hands and 
sobbed : 

"It was so, Cousin Dora." 

"But they didn't let him die with 'em on " 

"No; they took 'em off the night before he 
died:" 

The child then related the conversation she 
had overheard while she lay in bed in the land- 
lady's room the last morning of her stay in the 
city. 

"Well, they told me all about that, too," said 
Mrs. Curd; "how that the prisoners that had 
murdered the great Senator had their rooms at 
the jail fixed up like fine parlors and could go 
anywhere about the jail they pleased." 

"There ain't any justice, is there. Cousin 
Dora?" the child said, looking at the glowing 
coals. 

"A heap of times there is not," was the reply. 
"Money cuts a big figure in this old world, 
weighted down with sin. Old Moneybags tips 
the scales against Justice a many a time." 

A silence followed, and they sat listening to 
the autumn wind sweeping in long, deep sighs 
through the dismantled woods. Then, her mind 
still busy with the subject, she added : 
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"But a day will come when even-handed jus- 
tice will be meted out to rich an' poor, high an' 
low, alike." 

"The Lord speed the day," said Gracie, still 
looking into the fire. 

"Sid Clark," said the woman, "stopped by 
here the day you left and told me what he'd read 
in the papers. He left a paper here; it's up 
yonder on the bureau. He was on his way to 
the Big Wood to meet some men at Smith's saw- 
dust pile. I didn't ask him what the meetin' 
was about, but I told him not to do anything 
rash." 

"When will you go to St. Louis, Cousin 
Dora?" 

"Not before Christmas, honey. I'll spend one 
more Christmas around old Keelfoot." 

"I'm glad you'll be here then," said Gracie; 
"it makes me so lonesome to think of you goin' 
away." 

"Oh, I'll come back sometimes, and you'll be 
comin' to see me in the city and stay a month 
or two at a time. My child, do you know that 
you are main fortunate that 'Squire Lomax and 
his wife are goin' to give you a home with 
them?" 

"Oh, Cousin Dora," said Gracie, rising and 
laying her hands on the other's shoulders and 
sinking on her lap; "it seems like a dream to 
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me. I am so thankful," she continued, leaning 
her head on her cousin's bosom, "that they are 
goin' to take me in. The Lord notes the spar- 
row's fall. Cousin Dora." 

"He does that, honey," said Mrs. Curd, hold- 
ing Gracie close to her heart, "and not the least 
little bird falls to the ground without Him. 
Those good folks are able to give you every ad- 
vantage, and they won't be slow to do it. I'm 
so glad you've got the sense to appreciate your 
chances and their friendship. See, we've waked 
up Straggler." 

The dog had got up from the rug and stood 
before them wagging her tail, and gave a short 
bark as if expressing her approval. 

"Straggler, you understand, don't you?" said 
Gracie, putting her hand on the dog's head. 
"Pappy," she added, with a sob, "asked 'Squire 
Lomax to take care of me." 

"Did he know Cousin Calline was dead, 
honey?" 

"He was so low that the Squire told me not to 
tell him she was dead, but. Cousin Dora, he 
found it out some way before he died. Now, 
how did he find it out? He said he had seen 
her, and was goin' to be with her." 

"Why, child, he did see her ; she come to him, 
that's how he knew it. The veil between this 
world and the next is mighty thin, if we did but 
know it." 

15 
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"They ain't far away from me, are they Cousin 
Dora?" Qracie said, in a low, tense voice. 

"No, honey; they are closer by than any of 
us think. It's gettin' late," glancing at the 
clock, "and we'd better go to bed. Prett went 
home this evenin', and won't be back tonight. 
He'll come in the momin' in time to make the 
kitchen fire." 

While they were preparing to retire, Qracie 
asked: 

"Did it rain here while I was gone?" 

"Oh, it just poured, child. Sid Clark said if 
it rained much more that Walnut Log would be 
afloat." 

"I heard pappy say it used to get afloat a 
long time ago. I wouldn't like to sleep in a 
house that's ridin' on the water, would you?" 

"Well, I don't know; it's just like a wharf 
boat. There are a lot of them in St. Louis. I 
slept on one of them twict. The Log would get 
afloat years ago when the Mississippi back- 
waters would come up and overflow the country. 
Since they built the levee, the river don't over- 
flow the lake, and the Log don't ever get afloat 
nowadays." 

Friday afternoon Gracie said to her cousin, 
as soon as the dinner dishes were washed and 
put in the cupboard : 

"Cousin Dora, you know 'Squire Lomax is 
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comin' in the mornin' after me; I want to go 
home once more before I go to his house to live." 

She turned away to hide the tears. 

"That is right, my child; go put on a clean 
apron, an' I'll change my dress, for I'm goin' 
with you to your old home. We must fix up a 
little ; we may meet somebody on the road." 

They went along at a slow pace until they 
reached the spot where the lake was visible, 
when Mrs. Curd stopped, and pointing to it, 
said : 

"Just look yonder, child, at the black stumps 
and blasted trunks of the ghost woods. The 
sight of it gives me the creeps. Some parts of 
Keelfoot are mighty pretty, but that part there 
makes me think of the river of Styx " 

"What sort of a river is that, Cousin Dora?" 
Gracie asked, her eyes fastened on the blasted 
trees towering like spectres against the sky. 

"The river of Styx is the black stream over 
which the souls that are lost have to cross to 
get to the place where there ain't no hope and 
where they must stay in torment forever." 

"Where is the river of Styx?" the child asked, 
her eyes widening in wonder. 

"It runs along in the shadows; one bank of 
it is against this world, and the other is against 
eternity ; it's a narrow stream." 

"How do folks cross it?" 
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"An old, ill-favored man rows 'em across. 
His name is Charon." 

"Cousin Dora, you know so much," said 
Gracie. "Where did you learn about this 
river ?" 

"In one of my school books that I have kept 
this many a year. The name of it is 'Heathen 
My-thology.' " 

"Then, this Styx river ain't any real river?" 

"I don't know about that, Gracie; I rather 
think the wicked, when they die, cross that river 
into torment." 

"And the good. Christian folks " 

"They never see the black, bitter waters of 
the Styx; convoys of angels come to conduct 
the good folks to heaven; and, Gracie, in the 
words of the hymn — 

" 'Chenibic legions guard them home 
And shout them welcome to the skies.* 

"Come, child, let's go and look at somethin' 
more cheerful than that ghost woods with the 
water always a-frothin' around the horrid 
stumps and boles. Come on, Straggler," to the 
dog, that had dropped on a drift of dead leaves 
at the roadside. 

A half an hour's brisk walking brought them 
to the lane that ran past the Gaylor cabin. 
When they reached the gate, Mrs. Curd stopped, 
saying : 
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"I'll take a seat here on the horse-block while 
you go into the house. Here's the key. I want 
to rest my feet before we start back." 

Gracie unlocked the door and went in, fol- 
lowed by the dog. Again in a luxury of grief 
she looked at the old, familiar rooms where she 
had lived, though humble, in the very heart of 
love. Again, she hung over every object, even 
to the cooking vessels that her mother had han- 
dled. She sat down on her little chair and put 
her feet under the stove, as she used to do when 
her mother was preparing a meal. With tears 
streaming, she leaned over on the table, at which 
she and her parents had sat so often, all unmind- 
ful of the shadows that coming events were cast- 
ing before them. There stood the water bucket 
and the dipper, now dry, on the little stand, 
close to the small cupboard which held the few 
dishes of the humble home. She went out at 
the back door to the outhouse that had served 
for a stable for the mare and colt, the dog close 
at her heels. Loneliness and desolation reigned 
supreme. Keturning to the kitchen, she fas- 
tened the door and went into what had been her 
mother's room. She sat down on the bed and 
looked around. There were the mill steps that 
led up to the loft, the little chest of drawers, 
the old hair trunk, the few chairs, and the 
clock, its pendulum still, on the shelf over the 
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fireplace. Then she took her own little rush- 
bottomed chair and set it down on the spot in 
which she had always occupied, before the wide 
fire of glowing logs during the long winter 
evenings in the happy, bygone days. Only gray 
ashes lay on the hearthstone now. Straggler 
came close, and, lying down at her feet, looked 
up with sorrowful eyes. 

There was to be a dismantling of the cabin 
the next Monday, and the household stuff sold 
and the humble, once happy home be but a 
memory. 

Mrs. Curd was still sitting on the horse-block 
when she and the dog went out. Gracie let 
herself out of the yard, latched the gate, and, 
handing her the key, said : 

"Cousin Dora, I want to go to the hickory 
tree for a few minutes." 

"Kun along, child; I'm glad to rest my feet 
a little longer. Come back when you get ready.'' 

Gracie and the dog had disappeared among 
the trees, when a buggy came around a turn of 
the road from Walnut Log. Mrs. Curd recog- 
nized Algernon Lomax as the buggy came 
nearer. 



i 



CHAPTER XXI. 



GBACIB AT LAKESIDE. 

How are you, Mrs. Curd?" he said, pulling 
the horse to a stop. "You seem to be havin' a 
lonesome time if it here.", 

"Not lonesome a bit, Algernon," she said. 
"I'm restin' and waiting for Gracie. She and 
Straggler have gone to pay a visit to their old 
play place." 

"Oh, so Grade's with you?" said the hand- 
some, manly boy. "She is comin' to live with 
us, I hear, and will be over tomorrow." 

"Yes, that is the arrangement of the 'Squire 
and your mother." 

"Mother said you'll be over to spend the day. 
I'm sorry, tell Gracie, that I won't be there 
when she comes." 

"Why, where are you goin', Algernon ?" 

"I'm going down to Memphis for a week with 
Uncle James, and we start tonight." 

"All right ; I'll tell her." 

"I drove to The Log today to get a few gro- 
ceries for mother. Give this to Gracie," he 
continued, handing out a box of candy, "with 
my message." 

(231) 
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He drove away in the golden autumn sun- 
shine, and she said aloud, as the buggy disap- 
peared up the lane : 

"That is one of the finest specimens of a boy 
I ever saw." 

Gracie, coming up, overheard the remark. 

"Who is it so fine, Cousin Dora?" 

"The one who sent you this box, honey," said 
the other, getting down from the block and 
handing her the candy ; "Al Lomax. He drove 
by, comin' from The Log, and told me to tell 
you he is sorry he won't be at home to welcome 
you tomorrow, as he is goin' with his uncle to 
Memphis to be gone a week." 

"I know him," said Gracie. "He used to stop 
before the lake trouble at our house with Blind 
Joe, who would play the fiddle for me and 
mammy. She did love to hear Joe play The 
Mockin' Bird.' " 

"Joe certainly draws out sweet strains from 
his violin," Mrs. Curd said, as they went leis- 
urely along the road. "When Will's at home, 
he comes an' stays three or four days with us 
at a time, and there's nobody more welcome 
than he is. He is a wonder in music. He 
stayed a month or so at 'Squire Lomax's this 
fall. He has only been gone from there about 
two weeks." 

When they left the lane and turned into the 
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wooded road they quickened their walk, and 
when they got near home, seeing smoke issuing 
from the two chinmeys, she said : 

"I see Prett has got the fires made. I told 
him to make 'em." 

"And got supper ready, too. Cousin Dora, a^ 
like as not. Bill does try to help and do every- 
thing he can," said Gracie. 

"That's so, honey; Bill is handy at most 
everything." 

"I am so glad he is here with you." 
"Yes, child, I'll be glad when we move to St. 
Louis, so I won't be by myself so much. Will 
has leased the upper flat of the house that Cap- 
tain Maitland owns and lives in. He is the 
Captain's mate, and thinks a world of him. 
Mrs. Maitland is one of the best of women. We 
were schoolmates and neighbors in a town sev- 
enty miles from St. Louis. We will be company 
for one another when the Captain and Will are 
gone on their trips." 

"The boat is The City of Memphis ^^ 

"Yes ; one of the finest on the Mississippi." 
They found supper ready, and their walk 
gave them an appetite for the bacon, eggs, bis- 
cuit, butter and tea that the boy had prepared. 
"Bill, you are a treasure," said Mrs. Curd, as 
she sipped the clear, fragrant tea. You had 
better go with us to St. Louis and get a job 
there and leave this troublesome country." 
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"I may come after ChristmaB, Mis' Curd." 

"Well, we'll try to help you get work. Have 
you milked the cow?" 

"Yes'm; a hour ago. I've got to feed the 
pony, though." 

When they rose from the table, she said : 

"We will wash the dishes, Bill; you run 
along and feed the pony, and bring in another 
turn of wood. It's gettin' colder." 

When the chores were done, as was his habit, 
Prett went to bed, and Mrs. Curd and Gracie 
sat for an hour or two by the bedroom fire. 

"Cousin Dora," said Gracie, bending down 
and stroking the dog's silky ears, "I have been 
thinking about that Styx river you told me 
about. Do you reckon I could read the book it 
is in ?" 

"Why, yes, child ; it is not hard readin' — no 
harder than them stories I hear you read in the 
spell in' book at the back. The book is at 
'Squire Lomax's, I most know, and nearly every- 
thing else that's to read." 

"Tell me somethin' else in the book. Cousin 
Dora." 

"Oh, there are many tales in it. One man, 
Tantalus, was a-dying for water, and a whole 
shower of rain comin' down on him; another 
named Midas, everything he touched turned to 
gold " 

"Well, he was mighty rich, then " 
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"But he'd starve if everything he touched 
turned to gold, wouldn't he?" 

"That's so, Cousin Dora; I'd hate to be him." 

"Another man, Cadmus, sowed dragons' teeth 
in the ground, and a crop of armed soldiers 
fightin' one another come up. If the book ain't 
at the 'Squire's, I'll hunt up mine and bring it 
over to you." 

"I'll be glad, and I'll try hard to read it." 

"T\Tiy, Gracie, you are goin' where you can get 
everything you want to read and study, and go 
to the best schools in the country." 

"I am going to try to learn. Cousin Dora." 

"I well know that, my child, and I'm so glad 
you are to have such fine advantages." 
'^^It makes me sorry, though," said Gracie, 
with a little sob in her voice. 

"I know, honey, all about that. Life is full 
of changes ; we may look for 'em as long as we 
live." 

'Squire Lomax came the next morning, which 
was clear and crisp, in the surrey for them at 
nine o'clock. They were ready to go, and the 
child's little belongings were soon stowed under 
the front seat. 

"Come on. Straggler, and ride with me," he 
called to the dog, when Mrs. Curd and Gracie 
were ensconced on the back seat. No second 
invitation was needed by Straggler, who seated 
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herself on her haunches at the side of the 
'S(iuire. The horses sprang forward, and an 
hour's drive along the sun-lit lanes and roads 
embowered with beech trees brought them to 
Lakeside. Mrs. Lomax waited on the side gal- 
lery to receive the child that she now regarded 
as a daughter of the house. She embraced and 
kissed her, saying : 

**Welcome home, Gracie," And, turning to 
Mrs. Curd, she continued : "It was good of you 
to come today, Mrs. Curd; but I was sure you 
would not disappoint me. Come into the sit- 
ting-room ; it is warmer there than in the parlor. 
I know you are chilled from your drive." 

"It is right cold, but we enjoyed the drive 
over here," said Mrs. Curd, taking off her warm 
woolen wrap and bonnet of velvet and silk that 
her son had brought to her from St. Louis a 
year before. A small rocker stood by the 
hostess' chair; she motioned Gracie to it, when 
Straggler came and put her paws up on her lap. 
The child patted the dog's white, silken head, 
when it lay down, seemingly content, on the 
rug. Mrs. Lomax bent over, and, stroking the 
doi:, said : 

•'Straggler, you are a member of our house- 
hold, too." 

The two women talked of the latest bulletins 
from the court-room at Union City, and of the 
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news of the neighborhood, when Mrs. Lomax 
said to Qracie : 

"Eun out, dear, on the galleries and into the 
yard. You will find some flowers blooming in 
the greenhouse. Take Straggler along with 
you." 

Gracie was glad to go, and as she strolled 
along the walks fringed with withered grass in 
the sunshine, with the dog at her side, she tried 
to adapt herself to her new circumstances, and 
fought hard against the feeling of homesickness 
that came over her in spite of all her brave 
efforts. For half an hour, she and Straggler 
walked about, she throwing sticks occasionally, 
that the dog was delighted to bring to her. At 
length, she went into the greenhouse, built on 
the south side of the home, and found some 
scarlet geraniums in luxuriant bloom. It was 
a revelation to her to see flowers and green 
things growing in there, when outside every- 
thing was brown and dead from the biting 
frosts of winter. She stayed there, caressing 
the leaves and inhaling the breath of the flowers, 
until the bell rang for dinner. When she got 
to the gallery, the hostess drew her into the cosy 
dining-room, and seated her at her right hand. 

The table was beautifully appointed, a great 
cut-glass bowl of Parma violets gracing the cen- 
ter and shedding fragrance in the room. The 
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old Southern manner of living was kept up at 
Lakeside, and a roast turkey graced one end of 
the board and a boiled ham the other, both 
flanked with salads, jellies, sauces and vegeta- 
bles of many kinds. Qracie hardly knew how 
to manage the array of knives, forks and spoons 
that lay at her plate; she concluded to watch 
the hostess and follow her lead, and a reassur- 
ing smile from the latter placed the child at 
ease. Iced cakes and a bowl of delicious float 
stood on the sideboard. The negro boy. Bob, 
who had been promoted to the dining-room, in 
a white apron, waited on the table, and, after 
the first courses, the viands were removed and 
the dessert was brought on. The child then 
found that all the knives, forks and spoons were 
gone except one of the latter for her to use in 
partaking of the float. She got through her 
first meal without a fcmx pas. 

The hospitable 'Squire was never more genial 
than when assisting his wife to serve the excel- 
lently ordered meals with which their table was 
spread, and on this occasion he made an extra 
effort to make Gracie feel at home. When they 
rose from the table, he took her hand, and, fol- 
lowing the others to the sitting-room, said : 

"Our little girl must make herself quite at 
home, now." 

His wife and Mrs. Curd had passed through 
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the room and gone upstairs. Presently, the 
former called to him : 

"Bring Grade upstairs, husband." 

They went up, hand in hand, to his wife's 
apartment. 

"I just wanted to show Gracie her room," she 
said, smiling down on the child. 

She opened a door to an inner room adjoin- 
ing her own. 

The furnishings were white, the little can- 
opied brass bed draped in sheer, snowy muslin 
caught with pink ribbons, the dainty dresser 
with white tidy and pink bows en suite with the 
chairs and small rocker. Snowy muslin cur- 
tains flowed over the two windows; between 
them on a table stood a vase filled with pink 
carnations; white matting covered the floor, 
and a large Axminster rug of bright colors was 
spread before the fireplace in which coal and 
kindling were laid ready to be lighted. The 
child stood looking about bewildered. Strag- 
gler, who had been eating her dinner down- 
stairs, now bounded into the room and dropped 
on the rug at her feet. She leaned down and 
stroked the dog, the tears dropping on its head. 
Then she raised up, and, looking her benefactors 
in the face, faltered : 

"Oh, Mr. Lomax — Mrs. Lomax " 

"Gracie, my child," said the latter, putting 
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an arm about the little form ; "call me mother — 
call him father; can't you, dear?" 

The child laid her face on the motherly bosom, 
and, quivering with emotion, said, sobbingly : 

"I love you both, and it would please pappy 
and manmiy." 

Then, raising up, she laid one hand in the 
'Squire's and one in his wife's, saying softly, a 
smile irradiating her face : 

"Father, mother." 



THE END. 



